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It is human nature 
to argue that a neces- 
sary tax should be 
placed on the shoul- 
ders of “the other 
fellow,” but there are excellent business 
reasons for opposing the plan of Congress 
to levy a new government tax on the tele- 
phone industry. 


” 


The term, “necessary tax,” is not used 
for the purpose of upholding the political 
idea that taxpayers should be further 
milked to continue the past extravagance 
of the tax-spenders. The only legitimate 
excuse for more taxes is to square up a 
government deficit. The people of the 
United States—stockholders in the federal 
corporation—must stand an assessment to 
pay for the waste of their board of direc- 
tors, the political managers of the govern- 
ment. 

The question is: Who is to carry the 
burden ? 

To settle that, the ways and means com- 
mittee of the House has held hearings 
to receive the arguments of the industries 
involved, and the telephone representatives 
have made a strong case for their interests. 

* * 7K * 

Naturally, the proposal to slap an addi- 
tional tax on this and that business has 
brought vigorous protests from each one; 
and all produced testimony calculated to 
show that it would be unwise to increase 
their expenses under present conditions. 
Even most Congressmen admit that it 
would be folly to handicap those agencies 
that will help business recovery—and that 
is what made the objections of the tele- 


phone men so forceful. 


EXTRA TELEPHONE TAX IS A POOR 
WAY TO HELP BUSINESS 


Telephone service is needed to help gen- 
eral business out of the depression, and 
any move to restrict its use will defeat the 
plans to improve the business situation. 

The Treasury Department’s original 
recommendation was to impose a tax on 
telephone tolls, as was done during the war. 
A later proposal is to levy a tax of 10 
cents a month on every telephone instru- 
ment, which, it is estimated, would pro- 
duce $25,000,000 a year. 


is considered thoroughly objectionable, and 


This proposition 


should be opposed by everyone connected 
with the telephone industry. 


x* * * * 


Among the telephone men who ap- 
peared before the Ways and Means com- 
mittee to protest against additional taxes 
were President F. B. MacKinnon, of the 
United States Independent Telephone As- 
sociation; Henry A. Barnhart, vice-presi- 
dent of the United States association, and 
A. B. Crunden, representing the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

President MacKinnon stressed the point 
that the 7,000 local companies give the only 
telephone service in 15,000 communities and 
that most of them operate on a rate basis 
now which keeps their financial returns 
down to the minimum. 

He pointed out that it is difficult for 
these’ companies to maintain sufficient 
revenues during times of business depres- 
sion, and that particularly in the rural sec- 
tions there has been a shrinkage in the 


number of stations 
which he estimated 
at about 12 per cent. 

Putting an addi- 
tional tax on _ tele- 
phone service under such conditions, he 
said, should be avoided if at all possible. 
Furthermore, he predicted, subscribers 
will not stand for an advance in rates, 
even though it took the form of a govern- 
ment tax. 

In Mr. MacKinnon’s opinion, losses in 
subscribers and toll business would make 
little difference in the cost of the service. 
In fact, the only result of such an addi- 
tional tax would be to tend to curtail the 
public service. On another page of this 
issue will be found Mr. MacKinnon’s state- 
ment in full. All telephone men should 
read it carefully. 

* * * * 

Speaking for the Bell organization, Mr. 
Crunden declared that the telephone is sure 
to be an important factor in business re- 
covery, and that extra taxes should be ap- 
plied to less essential industries in order 
to be most effective in meeting the eco- 
nomic situation. 

In his judgment, the proposed tax on 
telephone tolls would reduce the number 
of messages between 55,000,000 and 60,- 
000,000 and mean a loss of revenue to the 
operating 
$18,000,000. 

He said that telephone companies now 
pay about $90,000,000 in taxes annually, 


and the added tax would cause complica- 


companies of approximately 


tions increasing the gravity of an already 
serious problem. 


Vice-President Barnhart, of the national 
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association—who has served in Congress— 
told the committee that the proposed tele- 
phone tax had apparently been recom- 
mended without adequate consideration of 
its effect on business. Mr. Barnhart, who 
is also president of the Indiana Telephone 
Association, said flatly that the probable 
loss of revenues due to such a tax would 
threaten the financial existence of many 
local companies, and he referred to the 
levy as “taxing our patronage away 
from us.” 

Mr. Barnhart’s argument will also be 
found on another page of this issue. 

Speaking for the telegraph interests, 
Newcomb Carlton, president of the West- 
ern Union Telegraph Co., argued against 
the tax, and suggested a one-cent federal 
tax on gasoline as a far better remedy 
than increasing communication costs. 

The general opinion among business lead- 
ers is that additional taxes should be aimed 
at luxuries, amusements and other items 
that might be termed non-essentials. Their 
representatives, of course, will make pro- 
test and insist that some “other fellow” 
carry the burden. 

It is the unbiased judgment of most 
leaders, however, that the essential indus- 
tries—and they include the communication 
services—should not be handicapped at this 
time when business is struggling up out 


of the valley of depression, and needs all 
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COMING CONVENTIONS. 


Nebraska Telephone Association, Ho- 
tel Paxton, Omaha, Neb., February 9, 10 
and 11. 

Georgia Telephone Association, Pied- 
mont Hotel, Atlanta, February 16 and 
17. 

Iowa Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion, Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des 
Moines, February 24, 25 and 26. 

Oklahoma Utilities Association, Tulsa, 
New Hotel Tulsa, March 8 and 9. 

Texas Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation, Texas Hotel, Fort Worth, March 
22, 23 and 24. 


South Dakota Telephone Association, 
Sioux Falls, April 6 and 7. 


Ohio Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion, Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, 
April 12, 13 and 14. 


Kansas Telephone Association, Jay- 
hawk Hotel, Topeka, April 19, 20 and 21. 

Pennsylvania State Telephone & Traf- 
fic Association, Penn-Harris Hotel, Har- 
risburg, May 17 ,18 and 19. 


Up-State Telephone Association of 
New York, Jamestown Hotel, James- 
town, May 25, 26 and 27. 








the cooperation possible—not an additional 
load to carry. 
Good Will. 

One lesson business men have learned 
during the depression has made them place 
a higher value on good will, or “public 
relations” as the service companies have 
come to describe it. Telephone men have 
experienced this fact many times in the 
last three years. 

All over the country, reduction of buying 
power has forced every line of business to 
face demands for lower prices. People 
have had to count their dollars more care- 
fully, and make choices where to spend 
them. In such circumstances the business 
concern which has won the good will of 


its customers in the past, has stood much 


the better chance of retaining their patron- 
age. 

To be specific, the telephone company 
which had convinced its subscribers that 
it worked hard to give good service on an 
economical basis, and thereby made friends 
in its community, has met such situations 
more easily than the company without such 
a record. The average man will feel a 
certain satisfaction in withdrawing his pa- 
tronage from an unpopular dealer. That 
is human nature. It is not so easy to stop 
dealing with a friend. 

All of which is elemental, perhaps, mean- 
ing that good will is just the making of 
friends. Since 1929 the company with the 
most friends is the one that has experi- 


enced least trouble from business loss. 


Suggestions to Meet Problems Before Us 


Analysis of Situation of Telephone Companies Shows Rate Reductions Not the 
Solution of Situation—Some Suggestions for Regaining Lost Stations, Re- 
building Toll Revenues—Address at Convention of Minnesota Association 


lice-President and General Manager, Lincoln Telephone & 


lo avoid a further discussion of the direct 
cause of the present unpleasant condition 
of our business, let us say that the general 


depression in business is responsible—that 
gives us a line alibi and permits us to leave 
our name off the line of the cause of our 
trouble lo obtain a verdict of “not 
guilty’ on the general charge of contribut- 
ing to the mjury may not be so easy. 

Let us see what the situation is. 

In my office | have the operating results 


for the vear 1931, of the five largest com- 


panies turnishing telephone service in the 
five states served by the Northwestern Bell 
company. These reports show that Janu- 
ary 1, 1931, these companies were serving 
a total of 945,087 stations. At the close of 
1931, this number had changed to 917,541, a 
total loss of 27,546 stations, or 2.9 per cent. 


The total exchange revenues of these 


By J. H. Agee, 


companies for the year 1930 were $31,668,- 
535. For the year 1931, exchange revenues 
were $31,775,495, an increase of $106,960, 
or 0.3 per cent. 

The toll revenues for the two periods 
were: 1930, $15,861,773; 1931, $13,502,189, 
a loss of $2,359,584, or 14.8 per cent. 

Miscellaneous revenues for 1930 were 
$1,426,377 ; 1931, $1,478,910, a total increase 
of $52,533, or, in percentages, 3.7 per cent 
increase. 

The total revenues of these five com- 
panies in 1930 were $48,956,685 and in 
1931 $46,756,594, or a shrinkage in gross 
revenues of $2,200,091, or, in percentages, 
a shrinkage of 4.5 per cent. 

It is apparent from these figures that 
up to the present time our heavy decrease 
is in the toll business, but from this time 
on, unless we can rapidly recover the lost 


Telegraph Co., Lincoln, Neb. 


stations, our station revenues will show a 
much heavier percentage decrease. That 
is, the heavy loss in stations has occurred 
in the last three or four months of the 
year and is, therefore, only partly reflected 
in the total year’s business. 

The year 1932 will unquestionably show 
a very heavy decrease in exchange reve- 
nues over the year 1931 unless we can 
quickly recover the 27,500 stations which 
we have lost. 

It is apparent, then, that we must make 
some strenuous efforts immediately to re 
cover these lost stations. It will not do to 
stop here and say that “Old Man De- 
pression” did it and it couldn’t have beer 
helped. 

How, then, are we to meet the situatio1 

Probably the first remedy considered by 
most companies, and certainly the first one 
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suggested by the public, is to reduce rates. 

Groups of rural subscribers have ap- 
proached us, by direct application and by 
petition, asking for reductions in rates and 
stating that they would retain their tele- 
phones if rates were reduced and threat- 
ening discontinuance if rates were not 
reduced. Our company has felt unable to 
grant reductions, and we have experienced 
a substantial station loss. 

Some of the questions then are: 


1., Will a reduction in rates retain tele- 
phones, or re-install those now lost? 

2. If rates were reduced and telephones 
retained, could we maintain service and 
protect our earnings ? 

3. Could rates be temporarily reduced 
and later be increased without difficulty ? 

4. What would be the effect on the in- 
dustry as a whole to reduce rates? 


A brief answer to these questions, in my 
opinion, is as follows: 

A reduction in rates will not retain tele- 
phones and would reinstall only a small 
part of those now lost. But, assuming that 
a rate reduction would retain telephones 
and help recover lost stations, there is a 
serious question whether the larger com- 
panies, at least, could maintain their prop- 
erty and service and protect their earnings, 
if revenues were very materially reduced. 

A temporary reduction in rates is not 
feasible because rates cannot be easily re- 
stored, and the temporary period soon be- 
comes a permanent one. 

In my opinion, the effect on the industry 
as a whole, of a rate reduction at this time, 
would be serious and would jeopardize 
both service and earnings. 

Let us consider rate reduction in a more 
general discussion. 

Our company owns and operates 136 ex- 
changes, covering a territory 150 miles 
wide and 200 miles long. Among others, 
we own an exchange which we purchased 
three years ago from the original owner, 
It is in 
one of the best agricultural sections of the 


1 
\ 
Wi 


10 built it nearly 30 years ago. 
state. This exchange served, a year ago, 
412 subscribers, at lower rates than any 
ther exchange which we own. 

\t this exchange we rebuilt the town 
lines, put in a new switchboard, and greatly 
We had made no 


ntion of any proposed rate changes and 


proved the service. 


none in mind until a later date, when 
planned an entire rebuilding of the 
al lines. Our rural rate at this ex- 
inge is $1.35 per month. 
in the early part of the year we began 
lose rural stations at this exchange. 
re was no concerted movement on the 
of subscribers—no complaint concern- 
service, no request for reduced rates- 


an orderly removal of a few stations 
We made a direct canvass of 
ry subscriber and did retain some tele- 
But in spite 
all efforts, we lost 12 per cent of our 


h month. 


nes after removal orders. 
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rural subscribers at that exchange during 
the year—a 5 per cent greater loss than we 
have experienced throughout our territory. 

In a small community, in one of the most 
favored parts. of our territory from a 
crop standpoint, telephone service had been 
provided by a locally-owned company, 
which, like many such companies, was 
practically mutual in its operations. Many 
of the subscribers were stockholders. They 
had always charged their subscribers $1.25 
per month, both rural and town, and $1.50 
for business. 

Feeling the effects of the depression, 
many of their telephone users discontinued 

















John H. Agee, General Manager, Lincoln 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., Lincoln, Neb., 
in Address at Minnesota Convention Ana- 
lyzed the Telephone Situation and Made 
Helpful Suggestions for the Future. 


their telephones. The loss was so heavy 
that the officers of the company felt they 
could not carry on the business. After re- 
peated visits to see us, and in order to save 
the service to those of the community who 
felt that they must have telephones, we 
stepped into the situation and took over the 
company. 

While we foynd only 10 per cent of the 
telephones had been actually removed, we 
also found that about one-third had re- 
quested removal, merely on the ground of 
inability to pay the rate. Many of the 
subscribers were more than one year in 
arrears. There had been no request for 
reduced rates, no service complaints. The 
people simply said they could not afford to 
keep the telephone. 

In some of our highest rate areas our 
losses have been much less than in the 
lower rate districts. I am sure that the 
Northwestern Bell company has experi- 
enced far less trouble with rural subscrib- 
ers than we have, although its standard 
rate is 50 cents per month higher than 
ours. 

In a small community, at Blue Hill, 
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Neb., a farmer-owned company, operating 
six small exchanges, in the face of actual 
operating loss of $800 for the past year, 
has this month (January) reduced its rates 
25 cents a month. The officers told their 
stockholder-subscribers that they would 
borrow the money to pay the loss they 
knew they would have this coming year, 
the idea evidently being to. make up the 
losses by increased rates when business im- 
proves. They are real optimists, in my 
opinion. 

At Smithfield, Neb., a small locally- 
owned exchange asked the Nebraska State 
Railway Commission for permission to 
close the exchange this month (January) 
because of loss of subscribers, although 
the rates have been only 75 cents per 
month. 

In a company the size of the Lincoln 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., rate reductions 
at this time seem entirely too dangerous to 
be seriously considered. 

Suppose a reduction of 25 cents per 
month would retain our subscribers and 
satisfy them. It would have to be applied 
throughout our territory. The annual loss 
in revenue would be $250,000. We have 
never enjoyed even half that amount of 
annual surplus in the most prosperous year 
of our history. 

Add to that figure the loss of $150,000 of 
annual toll revenue which we are now ex- 
periencing, what would the rate reduction 
mean? It would mean a discontinuance of 
dividends to 5,000 stockholders; a loss of 
confidence which would make it extremely 
difficult to obtain money for future exten- 
sions and additions. It would cripple 
service. 

If we blindly ignored those problems and 
granted the request for a decrease today, 
what of tomorrow? Another request for 
a further decrease? 

To suggest that we reduce rates in order 
to meet the situation sounds about as 
reasonable to me as it would to say that a 
starving man should be deprived of food in 
order to save his life. It would be just as 
sensible to suggest pouring water on a 
drowning man to keep him from drown- 
ing, or that you should put out the fire in 
your furnace in order to heat your house. 

Even if reducing rates would keep the 
telephones in service, it would still not be 
the answer for the company which tries to 
pay dividends, or for a company which has 
a large investment in toll plant and is ex- 
periencing a heavy loss in toll revenue. 

When you’re losing money you cannot 
help yourself by merely increasing the 
losses. The only way I know to meet de- 
creased earnings is by reducing expenses, 
not by reducing revenues. 

“Oh, well,’ someone says, “you would 
better get a dollar for a telephone than to 
get nothing.” That might be true if it were 
only one telephone or at most a few tele- 
phones; but when under the law you must 
treat all your subscribers alike, then the 
better answer is to get a rate which will 
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permit you to maintain the telephone, pro- 
vide service of high standard, pay living 
wages, both to labor and capital, or take 
out the telephone and reduce your ex- 
penses, and still protect your investment. 

Now, any argument can be carried to an 
absurd conclusion. You might say: “If we 
maintain our rates, we are going to lose all 
our business.” I might say: “If we cut our 
rates, we’re going to lose our investment.” 

If either extreme is to follow, then, of 
course, the sheriff will have us in the end; 
and I suppose it makes very little differ- 
ence in that event which policy we pursued. 

Sut it is my opinion that if we’re headed 
toward bankruptcy, the quickest way to 
arrive is to cut rates. 

My notion is that in times like we have 
been, and still are, experiencing, we should 
very carefully analyze our business and 
conserve every possible resource. 

The telephone business is not a mer- 
cantile business—it is a service organiza- 
tion. We do not have storerooms filled 
with merchandise that moves off the 
shelves from month to month, enabling the 
owner to replenish his stock ‘at market 
prices, which, if decreasing, can be 
promptly passed along to the consumer in 
lower prices. I’ve heard some telephone 
men talk as though they thought they 
were selling merchandise; and because 
commodity prices dropped, they should at 
once decrease telephone rates. 

A few days ago I asked one of our 
largest and most successful merchants in 
Lincoln how many times per year he 
turned his stock. He said: “We actually 
turn our stock at retail prices, using retail 
value as the basis of our computation more 
than five times per year.” 

This merchant replenishes silk stockings 
each week. If the price is declining, he 
can pass the reduction along each week to 
his customers. That’s merchandising; but 
for Heaven's sake men, don’t fool your- 
selves into thinking that the telephone busi- 
ness is merchandising. 

The merchant turns his capital five times 
each year. We turn our capital in the tele- 
phone business once in four or five years. 
We're selling service! The cost of that 
service is made up of four principal 
items—labor, material, taxes and money. 

A considerable part of these costs are 
heyond any immediate control. We call 
them “fixed charges’—interest, taxes, in- 
surance, labor, depreciation, etc. 

If your revenues decline, such as did our 
toll revenues this past year, careful man- 
agement will put into effect economies to 
meet the loss. Wages can be reduced—and 
in our company, have been—payrolls can 
and must be reduced, if there is not work 
enough to keep folks busy. Thus in an 
orderly fashion, adjustments are made 
which protect both subscriber and stock- 
holder. 





That old saying, “misery loves com- 
pany,” seems to be absolutely true. The 


farmer, who is agitating for lower rates, 
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SUCCESS CHANCES. 


Success is often compelled to wait 
until you get out of the way. Success 
is a normal condition, and always at 
your elbow. It was found by Watt in 
his mother’s kitchen. 

There are a hundred successes right 
close to you—almost where you stand. 
You, with your mental and physical 
equipment, should bag one. 

Educate your ears to hear of chances. 
Train your eyes to see results. Keep 
your eyes and your ears open. 

Go after success with half the heart 
you put in watching a ball game, and 
you will be carried off the diamond by 
bankers.—The Silent Partner. 








says that he is not making money and can’t 
see why the telephone company should. 

He is unwilling to concede if the tele- 
phone company could not pay the money 
employed in its business the small wage, 
which the law permits it to pay, that the 
result would merely be to add to the gen- 
eral depression, and surely bring disaster 
not only to the telephone company but also 
to the farmer. 

Mind you, I’m not asking for the 
privilege of charging high rates in order 
to pay big profits to the telephone owner, 
or to pay high wages to his employes—not 
for a minute. Our rates must at all times 
be reasonable and fair—and fair both to 
the subscriber and to the industry. 

3ut the radical subscriber does not want 
to réason with you—any more than the 
spoiled child wants td listen to reason 
when he is denied too much candy. The 
radical subscriber does not have the wel- 
fare of the company or the permanence of 
the service at heart. 

He wants everything he buys reduced in 
cost, and everything he sells increased in 
price—maybe at that he doesn’t differ so 
much from the rest of us—but he does 
kick longer and louder; and if we gave in 
to his demands the entire country would 
soon be run on a platform of socialism. 

Rates must always bear a close relation 
to the value of the service rendered. The 
value of the service cannot be divorced 
from the cost of furnishing it. The cost 
of furnishing it will continue to comprise 
the items I have heretofore mentioned. 

We owe a distinct and sacred obligation 
to the public to continually watch these 
costs. Wages in our industry should be 
maintained on a level with those in similar 
industries, but no higher; and if all wage 
levels decline, then ours, too, must be in 
harmony. 

If supplies and materials decline in cost, 
that will eventually reflect itself in de- 
creased maintenance. If plant costs de- 
cline, the actual dollars set aside for re- 
placement of units of property will be 
fewer; and if money becomes permanently 
cheaper, dividends could and should be 
lowered. 
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This would eventually mean lower rate 
but remember this: Our investment turn 
over only once in four or five years. Th 
adjustment to a lower level must, there 
fore, be made over a period of at least tha 
length of time—and unless we're all wrong, 
prices and values will have proceeded 
long way back on the upgrade before the: 

We've gone through two severe depres 
sions before—one in 1907 and one in 1920- 
°21. We did not find the remedy in thos: 
times to be rate reductions. Although th: 
present depression is worse than either o/ 
the prior ones, rates should not be reduced 
unless and until we find ourselves on a 
permanent lower price level throughout the 


economic structure of business and living 


costs. 

In last week's issue of The Saturday 
Evening Post (January 23), appeared a 
most interesting and intelligently prepared 
article on the “Future of the Railroads,” 
being an interview with Sir Henry W. 
Thornton, president and chairman of the 
board of the Canadian National Railways. 
In this article Sir Henry states that the 
railroads are sick and suggests, that as a 
good doctor usually asks a patient what 
mistakes in living he has made to bring 
about his illness, the railroads must frank- 
ly look at their own mistakes, if an intel- 
ligent remedy is to be applied. 

His statement of their past mistakes and 
his logical proposals of ways to over- 
come wrong practices are intensely inter- 
esting and, to me, very convincing—but I 
notice that nowhere does he suggest that 
to cut rates would restore prosperity to 
the railroads. Instead, his article deals 
with methods of improving service, dis- 
continuing wasteful methods, applying ef- 
ficient operating plans to the railroad busi- 
ness. 

Because his ideas fit so well into my own 
notions regarding remedies we might well 
apply to the telephone business today, | 
heartily recommend that each of you ob- 
tain a copy of last week’s Post and read 
his views. 

Having, therefore, disposed of the rate 
matter, let's spend a minute or two discus- 
sing what we should do to regain those lost 
stations and rebuild our toll revenues. 

If rates are not to be reduced as an in- 
ducement to regain stations, what then? 

If we are to recover our lost stations and 
regain our lost toll business, we must be 
certain that our own performance justifies 
us in inviting the public to re-establish the 
business. 

E. C. Blomeyer, executive vice-president 
of Theodore Gary & Co., in discussing this 
subject, has recalled some of the early-da\ 
services rendered by our operators in the 
small-town exchanges. 

He remembers that the telephone e> 
change was a community bureau of infor 
mation. The operator was _ personal!) 
known to all of the subscribers, and sh: 
knew them. She performed services whic) 
modern telephony has eliminated. 
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She called them in the morning. She 
told them the time of arrival of trains. She 
gave them the correct time of day. She 
accepted messages to be repeated to sub- 
scribers who were temporarily away from 
home. She kept track of the doctor and 
advised subscribers of his whereabouts. 
She knew where every fire was, and told 
cveryone inquiring. She told the boys the 
route of the circus parade. 

Maybe some of your operators still pro- 
vide this wide character of service, but 
most of us have long ago found it too 
hurdensome and in the interest of a stand- 
ardized telephone practice, discontinued it. 

We have rocked ourselves to industrial 
and commercial sleep to the tune of “Hap- 
py Days Are Here Again,” and in these 
later months many of us have tried to 
cheer ourselves up by singing, “Smile, 
Darn You, Smile.” 

[ believe the happy days can and will 
come again, but only if we quit kidding 
ourselves by thinking that our business is 
a monopoly and everyone must have a tele- 
phone. 

While it is true that up to the present 
time there is no substitute for the tele- 
phone in providing direct personal com- 
munication between neighbors or businesses, 
it is likewise true that in the broad field 
of communication service, the telephone 
lias many competitors. 

The radio brings the daily market; it 
announces the bank robbery or personal 
hold-up; it shares the news with the pa- 
pers and provides entertainment which the 
telephone lacks. The automobile and 
paved highway have changed miles to min- 
utes. The telegraph and air mail are com- 
peting daily with us. 

My statement to you today is that the 
time is here to consider earnestly the mat- 
ter of giving the subscriber more for his 
money. We can not cut rates at this stage 
of the proceedings, but we can broaden the 
service. We can increase the value of the 
telephone to the subscriber. Our operator 
can again become the most useful and 
helpful person in the community. 

We can discontinue the little annoying 
rules and do away with the little irritating 
practices. 

Why not put a man’s name in the direc- 
tory in two places, without adding 25 cents 
to his bill and blue blazes to his temper? 

Why not invite the telephone user to call 
Information for real information instead 
if just to get a new number? 

Why not announce the markets each 
morning for a minute or two over the 
ral lines? 


These are rather small matters and pos- 
sly do not afford the real answer, but 
they are at least worth considering. 

suspect that the larger companies at 
least are just as vitally interested in re- 
c vering the loss in toll revenue as they 
ave the loss in stations. The toll business 
represents, after all, the real possibilities 
0' earnings ‘in the industry. 
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With those companies which own toll 
lines, it is an open secret that the ‘earnings 
on the toll plant take up the losses of op- 
erating the small exchanges. It is, there- 
fore, vitally important that we should re- 
cover the-toll business. One of the major 
activities of our commercial department 
this coming year is to convince the sub- 
scribers that the use of toll lines is a 
profitable investment for them. 

I have been absolutely astonished by 
the number of successful business men 
who have told me frankly that they have 
instructed their employes to either dis- 
continue the use of long distance tele- 
phone entirely or to use it only in matters 
considered as emergencies. Most certainly 
these men are not giving consideration to 
the value of the long distance telephone 
calls. 

As I said before, we are not in the 
merchandising business. Possibly that is 
one reason that we find it difficult to de- 
velop real salesmen for service; but an 
important part of our work this year is 
going to be to develop better salesmen in 
our organization. 

Many of our employes actually have 
some idle time on their hands each day. 
We are endeavoring to instill into their 
minds the necessity of keeping themselves 
entirely occupied on behalf of the com- 
pany’s welfare; at least during business 
hours. 

Our commercial department is develop- 
ing a more intensive training course for 
toll salesmanship, as well as for the so- 
licitation of extension and main line tele- 
phones. 


We have found that some of our wide- 
awake merchants, particularly in the whole- 
sale business, can be convinced that the 
long distance telephone is a splendid col- 
lection medium; that by calling their cus- 
tomers in adjoining towns and asking for 
remittance, they are able to collect money 
which would otherwise be delayed for 
many weeks or months where the appeal 
was made only by mail. 

Likewise, our wholesalers can easily be 
convinced of the value of a long distance 
call in securing orders; and we have re- 
cently built up some business on the part 
of retail men who are calling prospective 
customers in outlying towns and inviting 
them to come in to see some line of new 
goods. 

These and many other methods are 
available and can be made exceedingly 
productive, if we put the right kind of 
salesmanship into our efforts. 

In closing, let me say that I am not 
in the least alarmed over the future of 
the telephone business. Because we have 
always operated on a very slight margin, 
even small decreases affect us rather seri- 
ously, but I am confident that if we will 
sit steady in the boat, put more power be- 
hind the sales end of the business, main- 
tain our service at the highest possible 
standard, and keep faith with the public, 
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the telephone business will come through 
this depression with flying colors. 

Being neither a prophet, nor the son 
of a prophet, I hesitate to make any pre- 
dictions, but I have the feeling that we 
are going around the corner and that 1932 
is going to bring better results for those 
who follow along the lines of intelligent, 
intensive application of sound business 
practices. 


Eastern Pennsylvania Association 
Meets; Reports Station Gain. 
On January 22, the Tri-County Tele- 

phone Association of eastern Pennsylvania 

held its annual meeting at Denver, Pa. The 
association represents the following com- 
panies: The Denver & Ephrata Telephone 

& Telegraph Co., the Columbia Telephone 

Co., the Enterprise Telephone Co., the Con- 

estoga Telephone & Telegraph Co., the 

Bethel-Mount Aetna Telephone & Tele- 

graph Co., the Mountain Telephone Co., 

the Schaefferstown Rural Telephone Co., 
the Manheim Telephone Co. and the Car- 
bon Telephone Co. 

Those in charge of the meeting were 
Chairman C. E. Eaby, of the Denver & 
Ephrata company and Secretary John Mar- 
tin, of the*Enterprise company. New by- 
laws were adopted and the following of- 
ficers and directors were elected for the 
ensuing year: President, S. H. Mountz, of 
Lansford; vice-president, Harry R. Miller, 
of Myerstown; John K. Stoltzfus, of 
Birdsboro; C. E. Eaby, of Ephrata; and 
H. A. Oberdorf, of Columbia. 

Some very interesting subjects were dis- 
cussed for improving telephone service. 
Talks on telephone sales. were given by 
C. L. Fenton, district manager, Bell Tele- 
phone Co. of Pennsylvania, Harrisburg; 
and A. L. Croft, manager, United Tele- 
phone Co., Carlisle. Moving pictures rela- 
tive to sales of 1931 were shown by L. R. 
Thurston, traffic superintendent of the 
United Telephone Co., Harrisburg. 

A playlet showing how local and long 
distance calls are handled was given by 
Bertha M. Brossman, Paul Shambaugh and 
Edwin Hinéline of the Denver & Ephrata 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

The secretary’s report showed that the 
association now serves a total of 15,315 
stations and had a net gain of 140 stations 
last year. In the 1931 sales contest, the 
Denver & Ephrata company was the win- 
ner for the second consecutive year. 


Prices in the Metal Markets. 

New York, February 1: Copper—Quiet. 
Electrolytic spot and future 6344@7c. Tin— 
Firmer. Spot and nearby, $22.12; future, 
$22.45. Iron—Quiet. No. 2, f. 0. b. east- 
ern Pennsylvania, $14.50@15.50; Buffalo, 
$14.50@15.00; Alabama, $10.00@11.00. 
Lead—Steady. Spot New York, 3.75c; 
East St. Louis, 3.55c. Zinc—Easier. East 
St. Louis spot and future, 2.85c. Anti- 
mony—6.12c. Quicksilver—$64.00@66.00. 











Good Spirit Shown at Minnesota Meeting 


Annual Convention of Minnesota Telephone Association Shows Industry in 
That State in Good Condition—Greater Sales Effort Stressed as Necessary for 
Small Companies—Closer Relations With Farmers Essential—Experiences Told 


The 23rd annual convention of the Min- 
nesota Telephone Association was held at 
the Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis, January 
26, 27 and 28. The attendance, taking 
into consideration that there was no traffic 
conference, was probably about the same 
as last year. The total registration was 
about 60 below last vear’s mark which in- 
cluded the traffic representatives. 

The Minnesota conventions usually im- 
press one as a meeting of a large family. 
Everyone is apparently acquainted and all 
have something to talk over with one an- 
other. Seemingly it is a meeting of friends 
who have long been associated in business. 

The reports given by various managers 
showed no one was discouraged and every- 
one was hopeful. The spirit of the con- 
vention is best illustrated by that old slo- 
gan of “Hats off to the past; coats off to 
the future.” They realized that the com- 
panies had done a good job in 1931, but 
that 1932 will require even harder and 
more diligent work on their part. 


Trading of Information. 

The program was one which might be 
termed “informational.” Sidelights were 
given relative to conditions in neighboring 
states, and the last session of the conven- 
tion was devoted to brief reports from 
men located in various counties in the state 
of Minnesota. 

This last session was, from the point of 
view of many, the best meeting of the 
convention. It was brought out that the 
rural situation is best handled by the com- 
panies keeping in close personal touch with 
the farm patrons and that the small com- 
panies this year will have to carry on an 
intensive sales and advertising program in 
order to make up for station losses. 

All in all, this year’s convention of the 
Minnesota Telephone Association ranked 
well with preceding ones, in attendance, 
interest and especially the benefit derived 
by those attending. Every one went home 
heartened in spirit and determined to a 
better job than ever before. 

The election of directors at the Wednes- 
day afternoon session resulted in the re- 
election of the entire board. The directors 
are: P. M. Ferguson, Mankato; Jay 
Greaves, Glencoe; A. H. Dreyer, Starbuck ; 
G. M. Dwelle, Lake City; H. F. Lueders, 
Norwood; Hans Swanson, Warren; S. A. 
Rask, Prairie; Irving Todd, 
Hastings; E. L. Wright, Alexandria; F. 
C. Marvin, Zumbrota. 

At a meeting of the board of directors 
on Thursday afternoon, the officers were 
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re-elected as follows: President, S. A. 
Rask; vice-president, F. C. Marvin; and 
secretary-treasurer, J. C. Crowley, Jr. 


Opening Session. 

The first session of the convention was 
called to order by President S. A. Rask, 
of Blooming Prairie, at 2:25 p. m. Tues- 
day. Instead of the president’s address, 
Mr. Rask stated he would read excerpts 
from Secretary Crowley’s report to the 
board of directors. He referred to the 
growth of the industry and the expansion 
of connections and declared it to be one 
of the greatest industries in the world. 

In referring to legislation, he quoted Mr. 
Crowley, stating that “many bills were of- 
fered that would have affected the indus- 
try adversely if they had succeeded in 
passage. Your officers and many of the 
members of this association were in con- 
stant attendance. In every case they ap- 
peared before committees of both houses, 
presented arguments backed by statistical 
data and facts as to how such legislation 
would affect the public, hamper the prog- 
ress of the industry, and add to the costs 
of rendering telephone service throughout 
the state. 

“As a result of the splendid cooperation 
we received from our member companies, 
it is gratifying to your officers to report 
that the arguments, statistical data and 
facts presented to the various committees 
were accepted, and nothing in the way of 
adverse legislation succeeded in passage.” 

The commission, it was reported, han- 
dled 12 rate cases which were presented 
to it by the association. Nine indeterminate 
permits were granted by the commission 
and 13 purchases, sales and transfers were 
approved. There were five purchases, 
sales and transfers of switched lines to 
exchange companies, and the commission 
acted upon 13 cases involving complaints 
and miscellaneous matters. 

The association had but three cases of 
inductive interference come to its attention 
during the year and satisfactory settle- 
ments were made in two of them. A com- 
promise settlement is pending in the third. 

“During the year a number of compa- 
nies were assisted in preparing amendments 
to their articles of incorporation and by- 
laws,” the report read. “Contracts for 
right-of-way, leases and a number of sug- 
gested forms for inspection and mainte- 
nance reports were prepared, as well as 
blank forms for acknowledgment of in- 
debtedness for delinquent subscribers. Also 
form letters to promote business. 
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“We prepared a form of inspection 
blank for exchange companies to use in 
reporting the _ physical conditions of 
switched line properties. Seven thousand 
of these forms were printed; and a num- 
ber of companies have made use of them. 
Many companies, no doubt, will make use 
of them when they fully appreciate the im- 
portance of these inspections of the 
switched line properties in order to re- 
ceive their cooperation towards a standard 
of maintenance to assure continuous and 
satisfactory rural service.” 


Publicity and Advertising. 

No district conferences were held during 
1931. In lieu thereof the secretary was in- 
structed to lend his assistance to all com- 
panies in defense of their lawful rates and 
to prepare such data and publicity as was 
necessary to meet the existing situation. 
Out of this came the little copyrighted 
booklet, “The Weaver of Speech,” of 
which a total of 36,490 copies were distrib- 
uted to 45 companies in the state. 

As a result of an editorial in TELEPHONY 
commenting on the booklet, demands for it 
came from other states and Canada and 
France. There were 129,905 copies of the 
booklet ordered by 124 companies in 23 
states for distribution to rural subscribers. 
Iowa, Nebraska and the Dakotas used 31.- 
385 copies. 

A series of newspaper advertisements, 
setting forth the value of the telephone to 
the rural subscriber, was developed and 
copyrighted under the title, “You Need It 
Campaign.” This advertising service was 
subscribed to by 38 companies using 86 
weekly papers in the state with a circula- 
tion of 125,016. 

As a result of the publicity given to the 
series by President F. B. MacKinnon, of 
the United States Independent Telephone 
Association, 79 companies from 20 states 
ordered the series for their publicity cam- 
paigns on rural service. 

President Rask stated that Secretary J. 
C. Crowley, in carrying on his duties, had 
traveled 2,702 miles by automobile and 
2,840 miles by rail and bus. 

Seven operating companies joined the 
association during the year and four were 
dropped on account of nonpayment o! 
1930 dues. One company also resigned 
during 1931. The total number of mem- 
ber companies, as of December 31, 1931 
was 199, and the total number of associaic 
member companies, 24. 

President Rask, in closing his remarks, 
declared that the companies must do mc 
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advertising in their communities. “If more 
advertising had been done in the past five 
said he, “there would not be so 
many requests for rate reductions now. 
The telephone industry, generally, is better 
off than most industries.” 


” 
vears, 


“Some Thoughts and Some Suggestions” 
was the subject of an interesting discus- 
sion by J. P. Mason, general commercial 
manager, Northwestern Bell Telephone Co., 
Minneapolis. Mr. Mason briefly outlined 
the activities of his company during the 
year and its plans for 1932 in the way of 
improvements and betterments. He dis- 
cussed the company’s sales program and 
the lessons learned. In part Mr. Mason 
said: 

Some Thoughts and Suggestions. 

“This past year has been a trying one 
for the telephone industry. 
testing time 


It has been a 
a period through which the 
efforts that we have made to build solidly 
on a basis of maximum service at least 





cost, have been subjected to the severe 
strain imposed by adverse economic condi- 
tions. Some of us have suffered to a 
greater extent than others, but all of us 
have learned all over again some of the 
fundamental business 
which, in the flush of prosperity, were per- 
mitted to drift into the background. 

We have learned, principally, that our 
efforts to convince our customers of the 
high value of telephone service must be 
continuous and increasing. If telephone 
subscribers really feel that there is nothing 
which gives them so much value for so 
little cost as their telephone service, they 
will think twice before discontinuing serv- 
ice; they will be open-minded when our 
salesmen talk to them of adequate service 
for their needs; and perhaps, most impor- 
tant of all, they will be more appreciative 
of the difficulties of our position in the face 
of agitation for lower rates. 

And so with these lessons well learned, 
we move into 1932, resolved that we will 
put what we have learned to practical 
account. 

It’s the popular thing, right now, to pre- 
dict that ‘Prosperity is just around the cor- 
ner. Which corner we don’t know. But 
we honestly believe that business conditions 
in Minnesota are pretty thoroughly liqui- 
dated and that we have about come to the 
end of the economic recession. While the 
volume of our own business has _ been 
greatly reduced in line with the lower level 
of business generally, we have full confi- 
dence in the future. It appears to us that 
1932 will bring a gradual improvement, and 
We are planning our operations on the basis 
of maintaining our plant up to normal 
standards. 


principles of our 


We are going ahead with projects which 
are sound and economical. They: might be 
deferred but if done now will place us in a 
‘tronger position when business conditions 
Improve, and will enable us to furnish 
work during this coming year for a maxi- 


mum number of people. Our gross ex- 
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penditures for improvements and _ better- 
ments in Minnesota during 1932 will run 
to about the same as last year. About 18 
per cent of this amount will be for toll and 
82 per cent for exchange projects. 
A Sales Year. 

A year ago when we last met together 
in St. Paul, we all agreed that 1931 was 
going to be a sales year—and so it has 
been. I'd like to tell you briefly just how 
much of a sales year it was with us. 

During .1931 more.than 11,000 telephones 
were sold as compared to about 6,800 in 
1930. Despite this sales activity we had a 

















President S. A. Rask, of Blooming Prairie, 

Presided at All of the Sessions of the Most 

Successful Minnesota Convention. He Was 
Reelected to Office. 


net loss of 3,800 telephones as it was; so 
you can form your own conclusions as to 
what our net loss might have been had 
our sales efforts been less aggressive. 

Participation in sales work by all em- 
ployes produced nearly 14,000 sales, 8,800 
more than in 1930. 

As an experiment, we put on a special 
sales force recruited outside the business, 
to canvass non-users on a straight commis- 
sion basis, with the result that 956 tele- 
phones were sold in about three months. 

So much with what we have done. We 
are not satisfied with this job particularly; 
we hope to improve on it this year. I 
think you will agree that we are all better 
organized to do the necessary sales job that 
confronts us. 

As far as our own plans go for 1932 we 
have set up a very definite sales program 
which calls for at least one interview with 
every subscriber to business service in Min- 
nesota. 

We are going to conduct sales interviews 
with one-half of all the residence two and 
four-party customers in an effort to sell a 
higher class of service. About one-third 
of all present residence individual line sub- 
scribers will be considered as prospects for 
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extension service and approached accord- 
ingly; about one-third of our residence cus- 
tomers will be interviewed with respect to 
the economy and convenience of long dis- 
tance service. 

We are satisfied that a special canvass of 
non-users by commission salesmen is a 
profitable activity, and we are planning to 
cover all of our 74,000 non-users in Min- 
nesota at least once this year, probably cov- 
ering the better prospects twice. 

Lessons of Year. 

“As I said previously we have learned 
several lessons from this past year. Pos- 
sibly the most important has been with re- 
spect to our rural customers. We have 
had some disturbing situations in past 
years, but probably nothing that will com- 
pare with what is taking place now in con- 
nection with agitation for decreased rates. 

There is no denying the serious, and in 
many cases, desperate straits that the 
farmer finds himself in today. Nor is it 
entirely surprising that in his efforts to 
economize he should discontinue his tele- 
phone service, or do what is even worse 
from our standpoint—participate in the 
agitation for decreased rates. 

However, I believe that some of the 
blame for this attitude may rightfully fall 
on our shoulders, in that we have been 
less aggressive than we should have been 
in getting across to farmers and rural cus- 
tomers generally a real appreciation of the 
value of telephone service. I think we will 
all agree that in most cases we have been 
prone to wait until a pound of cure was 
needed, instead of applying the ounce of 
prevention beforehand. 

As it stands now, we are having difficulty 
in meeting the situation; that is, in getting 
our rural patrons to believe that we are 
honest and sincere in the presentation of 
the true side of the story, and in obtaining 
an appreciation of all the factors which 
are involved in rates for service and why 
they cannot fluctuate as do the prices for 
farm products, for example. 

Experience thus far in handling these 
situations indicates that the underlying 
trouble is a lack of understanding of the 
telephone business by the farmers. The de- 
pression has affected the telephone business 
just as it has affected the farmers; but 
unless this fact is pointed out to the 
farmer, and discussed with him, he will 
continue to think that we are getting rich 
while he is getting poor. 

And right here, I’d like to give credit 
where credit is due—to you men for the 
splendid way in which you have moved to 
meet the situation in your various terri- 
tories, and particularly to Mr. Crowley for 
his untiring efforts. I am thankful that 
you people foresaw the inherent danger in 
the situation and took steps to meet it. 

I am thinking particularly of the fine 
pamphlet which was developed, ‘The 
Weaver of Speech,’ and your activities in 
using newspaper advertising. There is no 
question that your prompt action prevented 
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a much worse condition from developing 
in Minnesota than we have been experienc- 
ing to date at least. 

Personal Interviews. 

“As far as our own activities have been 
concerned, we undertook last fall to con- 
duct personal interviews with everyone of 
our rural customers; they were completed 
in December, 3,600 all told. 
we began treating everyone of the 3,600 


Following this, 


with a direct mail plan consisting of five 
letters and a pamphlet, stressing the high 
value and low cost of telephone service on 
the farm. 

In our interviews we discussed ‘the vari- 
ous items of cost entering into telephone 
plant and operation, comparing them with 
similar fixed costs which the farmer in- 
curred in farm operation; and pointing out 
the dissimilarity between the telephone 
business with its heavy fixed investment 
and lack of turnover, to other lines of busi- 
ness where the merchant or manufacturer 
received the benefit of a rapid turnover, 
buying at a low price and selling imme- 
diately, thus making a small profit on each 
of a large number of items. 

We have tried particularly to reflect our 
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Regardless of what has been accom- 
plished during this last year, we will all 
agree that we are not out of the woods yet. 
Constant alertness is going to be more 
essential than ever before. Even after rural 
customers have been interviewed, and ad- 
vertising has been used, telephone workers 
in the field must keep in close touch with 
the farmers so that if any agitation or 
group movement is started for curtailment 
in service, it can be controlled and treated 
in its early stages before it gains mo- 
mentum and spreads to _ neighboring 
localities. 

However, the best time to tell our rural 
customers our side of the story is not after 
they have signed a petition to force con- 
cessions but before; and it is in this re- 
spect that, by all of us working together 
to this common purpose, we can prevent 
any serious situation from occurring in 
Minnesota, which would in any way retard 
the development of the best possible service 
at the lowest cost for our primary in- 
dustry—agriculture. 

No community is immune from agitation. 
Petitions, resolutions, and verbal demands 
for drastic reductions in telephone rates 
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which was not a large one in percentag 
but which ran into thousands of telephon 
stations and has been the cause of con 
ment.” 

The speaker pointed out that the tel 
phone business is an unusually stable on 
and that losses have been kept down | 
sales campaigns. Last season, Preside: 
Il’. B. MacKinnon of the national organiz: 
tion, attended practically every conventio 
A part of the program was devoted 
talks on various aspects of selling 
speakers furnished by the national assv- 
ciation. 


In the future, declared Mr. Deering, a 
telephone man’s ability will be measured 
by his salesmanship, and more of the rev- 
enues of the telephone companies must he 
devoted to publicity and advertising. The 
business which has been lost during this 
period of recession will come back if the 
telephone people do their jobs as they 
should, he stated. 

Taking up the situation in Iowa, Mr. 
Deering stated that some stations were los‘ 
in that state. 
for the farmer who says he must take out 


He expressed high regard 


his telephone until times get better, but 
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appreciation of the farmer’s difficulties in 
the extension ef credit by taking notes. 

Interviews with farmers have been sup- 
plemented by interviews with newspaper 
editors and the town business men. In 
these we have tried to point out that the 
town is the marketing center for the sur- 
rounding rural community, and that by dis- 
connecting their telephones the farmers are 
cutting themselves off from the market, 
which, of course, is a matter of serious 
It has been 
our experience that this line of approach 
has been effective. 


concern to town business men. 


In addition to this interview work, we 
are using newspaper advertising, carrying 
a message of the value of rural telephone 
service in all exchanges having a predom- 
inately farm population. 


Minneapolis, Janu ary 26, 27 and 28 


already have been made to many telephone 
companies, large and small alike, in widely- 
scattered towns throughout the Northwest. 
It is not, therefore, a problem of one com- 
munity or one telephone company, but a 
problem which each unit of the whole tele- 
phone industry must meet and handle in 
the closest kind of cooperation.” 

“The National Association and Condi- 
tions in Iowa” was the topic discussed by 
C. C. Deering, Des -Moines, Iowa, secre- 
tary of the United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association. 

“The telephone industry,” said Mr. Deer- 
ing, “has been having an unusual experi- 
ence. Since its beginning it has shown a 
At times its growth has 
down. In 1930, it had a 


growth each year. 
slowed small 


growth and last year it showed a_ loss 


has no use for the radical who agitates 
and endeavors to force his neighbors to 
take out their telephones. He believes the 
situation will clear within from 30 to 60 
days and the telephones which have been 
taken out will be restored to a great ex- 
tent. 

Discussing the affairs of the national 
association, the speaker mentioned the or- 
der of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion on depreciation which will become 
effective next January. In legislation now 
pending before Congress, a revival of the 
tax on telephone tolls is under considera- 
tion, and the association officers have «p- 
peared before the Congressional commit- 
tee to testify as to the effect on the ind:s- 
He stated that taxes on 
short-haul or low rate toll calls are burd:n- 


try of such a tax. 
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some and should not be imposed on this 
class of calls. 

Mr. Deering said that it seems likely a 
ommittee of Congress will make some in- 
\estigation of the telephone industry, es- 
pecially of holding companies. Senator 
Couzens is also proposing to revive his 
hill providing for the establishment of a 
communications commission. 

In closing, he suggested that more atten- 
tion be paid to politics, to the selection of 
proper candidates at the primaries in the 
spring and the election in the fall. He 
extended a cordial invitation to all to at- 
tend the Iowa convention at Des Moines 
on February 24, 25 and 26. 

Transmission Demonstration. 

\n exceptionally interesting transmission 
demonstration was presented by H. B. 
Nelson, of the Northwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co., Minneapolis. In prefacing the 
demonstration, Mr. Nelson said: 

“The product of the telephone industry, 
of which we are all a part, is communica- 
tion service. The wide range of uses to 
which this service can be applied, and the 
advantages to be gained by using it are 
rapidly becoming more completely realized 
by the people of this country. 
quence, the demands for telephone service 
are increasing at a rate that is remarkable. 


As a conse- 


It is our duty as telephone companies to 
provide the American public with adequate, 
dependable and satisfactory telephone serv- 
ice at a reasonable cost. Telephone service 
to be adequate should at all times enable 
‘anyone, anywhere to pick up a telephone 
and talk to anyone else, anywhere else 
clearly, quickly and at a reasonable cost.’ 

All telephone companies in the world 
and all companies manufacturing telephone 
apparatus are responsible for the large net- 
work of world telephone connections. Some 
of the outstanding improvements are dial 
systems, hand telephones, telephone repeat- 
ers, loading coils, and toll cables. 

In the United States there are 20,165,000 
telephones connected to this world-wide 
system, of which approximately 4,500,000 
are owned by 9,150 connecting companies. 
The Bell System and connecting companies 
are working jointly in establishing and 
maintaining satisfactory transmission in or- 
der to meet the present service require- 
ments. 

Satisfactory transmission is of funda- 
mental importance in rendering good tele- 
phone service.. By satisfactory transmis- 
sion is meant transmission of such volume 
and undistorted form that persons carry- 
ing on a telephone conversation, whether 
loc] or toll, can hear and can be heard 
easily and distinctly. 

\uch effort has been devoted to the de- 
sig) of the parts and apparatus which go 
to -1ake up the telephone plant to the end 
tha it will be capable of meeting the re- 
quirements of satisfactory transmission. 
Scientists and engineers the world over 
are constantly working on new equipment 
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and the improvement of existing equip- 
ment in order to improve telephone service. 

To fully realize this improved telephone 
service the equipment should be used for 
the purpose for which it was designed and 
be properly installed and maintained at all 
times. 

When we realize that there are 487,000 
telephone stations in the state of Minne- 
sota and that 277,000 or about 55 per cent 
of these are owned and operated by con- 
necting and service line companies, it is 
evident that the problem of furnishng re- 
liable telephone service is a joint one and 
can only be accomplished through close 
cooperation and co-ordinated efforts. 

While the numerous problems’ which 
confront us have been known for some 
time it was not until quite recently, say, in 
the last 10 years, that the determination 
of the effects that these problems have on 
made _ possible 
through the use of measuring devices. At 


telephone service was 


2 
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ihe present time we can determine by 
measurement the loss of any telephone cir- 
cuit or of its component parts, and also 
determine whether or not any abnormal 
losses exist which would be detrimental to 
satisfactory telephone service. 

This demonstration has been developed 
as a means of giving our employes an ap- 
preciation of the effects on transmission 
when telephone plant is improperly used 
maintained. We 
that our employes have received consid- 


or improperly believe 
erable benefit from this demonstration and 
we thought that you might also be inter- 
ested as your problems are similar to ours. 

This demonstration covers only local 
battery equipment, but the problems are 
comparable to those of common battery 
equipment, the only difference being in the 
design of the station and central office 
equipment.” 

Mr. Nelson then showed a chart with 

(Please turn to page 38.) 


What Operators Want to Know 


An Observing Reader Comments on Answer Given to Question 
Number Two in 26th Installment of Question and Answer 
Series; Comments and Suggestions of Readers Are Welcome 


By Mrs. MAYME WorKMAN, 
Traffic Supervisor, Illinois Telephone Association, Springfield, II. 


An observing reader of the question and 
answer series in one of the Western states 
called our attention to the answer given to 
question No. 2, in the 26th installment of 
the questions and answers in TELEPHONY 
of December 26, 1931. The question was: 
“What is the first ‘da’ report on a local 
call and when is it given?” 

Our answer was: “On a local call if the 
called number has not answered at the end 
of 30 seconds, say, ‘I am trying to get 
them.’ At the end of the two minutes if 
they still do not answer, say: ‘They have 
not answered yet. Shall I keep on ringing ?’ 
If the calling party wishes you to continue 
ringing, ring for an additional minute. At 
the end of the third minute, say: ‘I am 
sorry, they do not answer.’ ” 

Many of the Independent telephone ex- 
changes in Illinois have voluntary super- 
vision and with this thought in mind, we 
gave the answer to the question as quoted. 
This is the correct routine for offices of 
this type, but we failed to state that this 
rule applies only to offices having voluntary 
supervision, 

We wish to take this opportunity to add 
that in offices not having voluntary super- 
vision, the first “da” report on a local call 
is given at the end of two minutes. The 
phrase used in this case is: “They have not 
answered yet. Shall I keep on ringing?” 

Many interesting comments have been 
received in our office from readers of this 
column. We appreciate that these questions 
and answers are being read and used by 
telephone people in this and many other 


states, and trust that this feature will con- 

tinue to be of interest to our readers. 

While we try to exercise the greatest 
care in framing our answers to these ques- 
tions, we appreciate that in some cases we 
may not make our answers complete 
enough to cover the routine set up for the 
different types of equipment. 

We welcome any comments or sugges- 
tions our readers may have to offer regard- 
ing the information published under, 
“What Operators Want to Know.” An- 
swers given in this column are in accord- 
ance with standard operating methods. 

Questions From Illinois Operators. 
1. If you have a call to a certain station 

and they do not have messenger service 
and do not ring a nearby telephone, in 
what way would you try to complete 
your call? 

2. How are repeated calls timed? 

3. When should an operator enter her per- 
sonal number on the ticket? 

4. In acknowledging a number, which is 
preferable, “Thank you” or repeating 
the number? 

5. When receiving a request from a sub- 
scriber to locate a party in care of the 
grocery stores, should we announce the 
call to the Inward operator at the TTC 
as, “Calling J. H. Jones in care of the 
grocery stores,” as she may be able to 
give us the information of having two 
or more, or should we ask for the 
TX upon reaching the TTC? 

For answers to these questions from real 
Illinois operators, turn to page 46. 











Hearing on Proposed Federal Taxes 


Views of Communications Group as to Effect of Proposed Federal Tax Pre- 
sented Before Ways and Means Committee of the House of Representatives; 
Testimony of Officials of United States Independent Telephone Association 


Representatives of the communications 
groups appeared before the ways and 
means committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives in Washington, D. C., on Jan- 
uary 25 and gave their views on the tax 
proposed by the Department of the Treas- 
ury on toll messages. The committee is 
considering methods to increase federal in- 
come through additional and new taxes. 

F. B. MacKinnon of Chicago, IIL, presi- 
dent of the United States Independent 
Telephone Association, said the small In- 
dependent companies are not money mak- 
ers, few showing any return on investment. 

It is difficult for them to hold their own 
in this time of financial trouble, he de- 
clared, the rural telephone service shrink- 
age last year having been about 12 per cent. 
The remaining subscribers, he declared, 
will not stand a raise in rate, even if it 
were in the form of a tax. 

Losses in subscribers and toll fees, he 
pointed out, result in little reduction of 
The proposed tax would 
public service, he 


costs of service. 
tend to curtail this 
added. 

Henry A. Barnhart of Rochester, Ind., 
vice-president of the association and also 
president of the Indiana Telephone Asso- 
ciation, said the tax appears to have been 
proposed without reference to its effect on 
business. The resulting shrinkage would 
be too much for many of the Independent 
companies to survive, he said, referring to 
the levy as “taxing our patronage away 
from us.” 

A. B. Crunden of New York City, rep- 
resenting the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., said the proposed telephone tax 
would apply to practically all telephone 
users, so-called “short-haul” toll message 
service reaching 15 cents or slightly more 
having become widespread. 

A loss of 55,000,000 to 60,000,000 mes- 
sages probably would result from the tax, 
with a revenue loss of $18,000,000, he said, 
confronting telephone companies with an 
added serious problem in a time of dis- 
tress. Telephone companies pay $90,000,- 
(00 in taxes now, he said, and the added tax 
would levy about a 40 per cent total on 
the patron’s payments. 

Mr. Crunden said he would offer no 
specific sources of added revenue, but he 
suggested that taxes should be applied to 
the less essential industries. The tele- 
phone, he said, will be an important factor 
in business recovery. 

Condition of Telegraph Companies. 

Newcomb Carlton, representing the 
Western Union Telegraph Co., said 90 per 
cent of the telegraph messages are of a 
business character. 


If the tax rate last in effect on telegraph 
messages is restored, the levy would be 
about 10.5 per cent, he said. Telegraph 
companies are in about the same economic 
condition as the average of the Class I 
railroad, their business ebbing and grow- 
ing with that of the railroad. 

The total revenue obtainable from the 
telegraph business is about $10,000,000 a 
year, he said. 

The proposed tax would fall heaviest on 
intrastate users of the telegraph. The av- 
erage telegraph message, he said, costs 65 
cents. The.Treasury recommendation was 
for a tax of 5 cents for messages costing 
14 to 50 cents and 10 cents for higher- 
priced messages. 

Inasmuch as a proposal to tax electrical 
energy on the basis of consumption gained 
considerable headway, the committee set 
February 2 for a special hearing to give 
opportunity to the power, light and gas 
interests to present their views. The sug- 
gestion came to the commitiee too late to 
include these industries in the regular hear- 
ing. 

The committee is now considering the 
various taxes in executive session and is 
expected to report out the tax bill about 
February 8. 

President MacKinnon’s Statement. 

The statement relative to the proposed 
tax on telephone and telegraph messages 
made by President F. B. MacKinnon, of 
the United States Independent Telephone 
Association, follows in full: 

“The communication systems of this 
country are operated by four great groups 
or organizations. There are two telegraph 
organizations—the Western Union and the 
Fostal. There are two groups in the tele- 
phone business: (1) the Bell group, con- 
sisting of the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. and its owned subsidiaries; (2) 
the Independent group consisting of 7,000 
separate organizations operating the only 
telephone service in over 15,000 communi- 
ties. 

The Independent group is represented at 
this hearing by myself as president and by 
Henry A. Barnhart of Rochester, Ind., as 
vice-president, of the United Siates In- 
dependent Telephone Association. Mr. 
Barnhart is also president of the Indiana 
Telephone Association and the manager of 
the Independent telephone company at 
Rochester, Ind. 

The United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association is the national organiza- 
tion formed by the Independent companies 
ir. 1897 for mutual assistance in the com- 
petitive fight that was then being waged 
with the Bell companies. This association 
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has been in continuous existence since that 
time. The organization of the regulatory 
commissions eliminated the competitive 
fight but substituted the necessity of organ- 
ization for economical representation be- 
fore the commissions. 

Two hundred and fifty of the larger In- 
dependent companies are required to report 
in detail to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission which prescribes their accounting 
systems and regulates their interstate rates. 
The majority of the other companies are 
subject to state commission. 

In telephone parlance, an ‘Independent’ 
company is one that is not owned or con- 
trolled by any so-called Bell company. 

As I have said, there are 7,000 Inde- 
pendent telephone companies in this coun- 
try and these 7,000 companies operate the 
exchanges in over 15,000 communities. In 
these communities they give the only tele- 
phone service, handle toll calls over their 
own lines and through connection with the 
toll lines of the Bell System. 

This connection is sometimes made di- 
rectly at the switchboard, but often it is 
by connection of toll lines owned by the 
Independent companies with the Bell Lines 
at some junction point. The Independent 
companies own over 300,000 miles of toll 
lines. They have 4,500,000 subscribers and 
have an investment of $500,000,000. 

On January 1, 1930, there were 9,000,- 
000 telephones in cities and villages hav- 
ing less than 50,000 population. In the ter- 
ritory served by the Independent compa- 
nies there was an average development of 
12 telephones to every 100 of population. 

Companies Render Public Service. 

“The Independent companies operate in 
many of the medium-sized cities of the 
country such as Rochester, N. Y.; Erie, 
Pa.; Lorain, Ohio; Ft. Wayne, Ind.; 
Bloomington, Ill.; Lincoln, Neb.; High 
Point, N. C.; and Tampa, Fla. They sup- 
ply the service in hundreds of county-seat 
towns. Of the 7,000 companies 5,000 op- 
erate exchanges having less than 500 sub- 
scribers. They are serving the rural pop- 
ulation of the country. 

Thus briefly I have attempted to picture 
for you the Independent group and the 
people it serves. 

As to the attitude of the Independent 
companies toward the tax on toll messages 
as proposed by the Treasury Department, 
we consider it would be very dangerous 
to the welfare of the companies, because 
it would be applied to the calls of the large 
class of farmer and small-town users who 
can least afford to pay it. It would be a 
tax on a necessity; for such the telephone 
must be regarded. 
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The telephone companies are rendering 
a public service. They are known to the 
legal fraternity as ‘quasi-public’ companies. 
The word ‘quasi’ is briefly translated ‘as if,’ 
so that the term means ‘as if public.’ Ex- 
cept as to ownership a telephone company 
is a public servant. 

[hese companies have nothing to sell. 
They rent their equipment and the time 
of their employes by the month or by the 
minute to anyone desiring to telephone— 
‘talk by wire.’ Hence any tax imposed on 
telephone rentals or messages is not a sales 
tax but a tax on an instrumentality of 
commerce. 

These companies are obligated to main- 
tain their equipment and train their em- 
ployes so that the public may at all times 
be able to carry on business and all the 
other varied activities of life without in- 
terruption. 

The ability to call the doctor (for man 
or horse) at all hours of the day or night, 
to summon help in case of fire or accident, 
to talk to nearby neighbors or distant rela- 
tions, to transact business efficiently and 
satisfactorily, does not just happen. It 
comes as the result of years of development 
and is available because some one has ded- 
icated his money to a public service and 
devotes his time to making that service 
available and valuable. 

Companies Not Money-Makers. 

“These small companies are not money- 
makers; in few instances do they give any 
return on the investment. If enough is 
realized to pay the employes’ wages and 
maintain the physical property, the owner, 
or owners, feel they are doing well. 

In this time of extreme financial trouble 
in the rural community the telephone com- 
panies have had difficulty in holding their 
own. Many farmers have felt it necessary 
to dispense with their telephones; the rural 
telephone shrinkage last year was about 
12 per cent. The remaining subscribers 
can not and will not stand a raise in rates 
—even if it be in the form of a tax. 

No owner or owners of any tele- 
phone property would at this time pro- 
pose an increase in rates. The loss of 
business would be so great as to more than 
offset any such increase. 

This would be true as to toll rates as 
well as to exchange rates. The number 
of toll messages decreased during 1931 by 
1S per cent. Were a tax to be imposed 
we would undoubtedly experience an even 
greater decrease in 1932. We do not think 
a tax will be regarded by the public in 
any way but as an increase in rates. 

The resentment against a tax put by the 
government upon what the people regard 
as a necessity will be even greater than 
the resentment that would be aroused were 
the owner himself to propose the increase. 

It is true perhaps that toll messages are 
not used by the rural subscriber as much 
as by the city subscriber. But they are 
a necessity at times to the farmer and 
small-town merchant, doctor and banker; 
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and he can ill afford to pay an increase and 
will not. 

The resultant effect will be direct on the 
telephone company. Its toll earnings will 
decrease and its exchange earnings, too, 
because not feeling able to afford to use 
the toll facilities, many a man will consider 
his telephone only half as useful as before 
and will dispense with it altogether. 

Telephone Operations Peculiar. 

“Telephone operations are peculiar in 
many ways. Among the peculiarities is 
that loss of business does not lessen the 
investment; and, in the majority of cases, 
does not lessen the expense of operation. 
On account of a partial decrease in toll 
business or loss of subscribers, no opera- 
tors can be dispensed with, nor can any 
linemen be laid off. One-half the sub- 
scribers on a rural line may discontinue 
their telephone service, and yet the whole 
line must be maintained and served for 
the remaining subscribers. 

So the 12 per cent loss in subscribers 
and 15 per cent loss in number of toll 
messages in 1931 have not reduced the ex- 
penses of our companies, and consequently 
their earnings have suffered. 

Another peculiarity of the telephone 
business is that it does not react quickly 
to the financial reverses of the business 
world. The telephone companies do not 
feel the full effect of a period of depression 
until about 18 months after the beginning 
of that period; and likewise they do not 
regain their business until months after 
commercial concerns have adjusted them- 
selves. 

Telephone revenues in 1930 showed 
very little of the effects of the general 
business depression that began in 1929. It 
was not until the fall of 1931 that we felt 
the full effect of 1929 and our business 
reached its lowest point. We do not an- 
ticipate our recovery is going to be as rapid 
as that of other business. We, therefore, 
are at our lowest ebb—the very worst time 
to put any extra burden upon us. 

Transportation and communication are 
two great services fundamentally necessary 
to every phase of the national life. They 
are the two essential instrumentalities of 
commerce. The transportation systems 
are often referred to as the arteries, and 
the communication systems as the nerves 
of the nation. The telephone exchanges 
and telegraph offices are the nerve centers 
through which are distributed the orders 
of commerce. 

Men holding doctors’ degrees in economy 
and the science of regulation, for some 
time have had the railroad arteries under 
observation. As generally is the case, the 
doctors have disagreed, but the majority 
opinion seems to be that these arteries are 
suffering from pernicious anaemia caused 
by the growth of trunk and pipe-line 
corpuscles. 

In coming before you today we have 
come representing those who specialize on 
the nervous system of the country—the 
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managers of telegraph and telephone com- 
panies—to tell you that in their opinion 
the Treasury Department is prescribing 
the wrong treatment to enable the nerves 
to perform their functions properly and 
remain in a healthy normal condition. 

We say this to you reluctantly because 
we fully appreciate the need of a larger 
income by the government and hence more 
taxes must be levied. But we would be 
derelict in our duty to the nation as well 
as to the telephone companies did we not 
appear before this committee and explain 
the danger to telephone service of the im- 
position of a tax on messages. 

This committee has a great responsibility 
in that it must decide on the means by 
which the government can obtain absolutely 
needed revenues. It also has a great re- 
sponsibility in seeing to it that by the levy- 
ing of those taxes the essential public serv- 
ices shall not be curtailed.” 

Barnhart’s Testimony. 

“Tl appear before you as a representative 
of the smaller and most wide-spread inter- 
ests of the telephone business,” said Henry 
A. Barnhart, president of the Indiana Tele- 
phone Association and vice-president of the 
United States Independent Telephone As- 
sociation, to,the committee. “I am not a 
lawyer but an operator of a telephone plant 
in a city of less than 5,000 population with 
rural lines reaching from five to ten miles 
in all directions from the city, and with 
toll or long distance lines reaching all 
towns in the county, and adjacent thereto, 
and there connecting with the long lines of 
other companies. 

“T am president and principal owner of 
my company, president of the Indiana 
Telephone Association, composed of all 
the telephone interests in Indiana; vice- 
president and director of the United States 
Independent Telephone Association. As 
most of you know, I was a member of 
Congress for six terms during which I 
made a record of such importance that no 
one has ever given me a medal of honor 
nor have I ever heard a hint that any man 
or group of men contemplates a statue 
of bronze or marble to perpetuate my mem- 
ory. And if I were to tell you how my 
present salary compares with the $7,500 
I drew as a member of Congress I can 
imagine I could hear you exclaiming in 
concert: ‘How careers do skid!’ 

So much for introduction. I said I rep- 
resent the smaller or lower bracket tele- 
phone interests, and to that branch of the 
business I shall largely confine my observa- 
tions. 

Situation of Companies. 

Twenty-five or 30 years ago the neces- 
sity of telephone service in the smaller 
towns and rural communities had its big 
inception. Then there was but one coun- 
try-wide telephone building organization in 
the United States; and it had had enough 
experience to know what good telephone 
service cost. The people of the smaller 
communities refused to pay the price such 
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good and enduring service necessitated. So 
some doctor, or merchant, or group of 
farmers would organize a company and 
build a telephone plant, using material and 
methods of construction in harmony with 
the cheap rates for service the public was 
agreeable to paying. 

Inexperienced managers were in charge, 
the business was usually run on a cost or 
an all-paid-in, all-paid-out basis; and when 
the apparatus wore out, as it always does in 
20 or 30 years at the most, there was no 
depreciation reserve provided for rebuild- 
ing. Then one or two things happened— 
either the plants were sold to corporations 
that had to raise rates to make operation 
and interest expenses, or else let the prop- 
erties run into virtual obsolescence. 

In either event, service efficiency has de- 
generated into such an unsatisfactory con- 
dition, patronage is quitting and revenues 
falling. 
dition of the small or mutual telephone 


This is a fair picture of the con- 


systems of the country. 

My own state of Indiana has nearly 500 
community and small-town exchanges. I 
think I am safe in saying that no more 
than 10 per cent of these are paying any 
profit at all, and the others are surely 
drifting into eventual bankruptcy or aban- 
donment if present adverse financial condi- 
tions on the farms, and in the homes of 
town people of ordinary means, continue. 

And now comes the government with 
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a proposition to levy a heavy tax on long 
distance telephone messages, principally 
on communications between rural commu- 
ties or towns and cities. And not satisfied 
with this suggesting of a tax on communi- 
cations, they have set up a schedule of 
charges wherein the farmer and small- 
town citizen would pay 33% per cent in- 
crease on the 15-cent message he mostly 
uses for nearby farm, family, social and 
local business purposes, while the business- 
man user of one dollar message service 
would pay less than 10 per cent and the 
user of a five-dollar message would pay 
only .2 per cent increase. 

It looks to me, Mr. Chairman, that this 
proposition was formulated purely as a 
means of tax getting without any study of 
fairness in its application or of disastrous 
results in its consequences. 

Consequences of Rate Increases. 

“Why, sirs! A mere suggestion of need 
of increase in telephone rates is now a sig- 
nal for the heavy withdrawal of patronage, 
and that means a shrinkage of income rev- 
enues which I believe, as surely as I stand 
in your presence, will amount to more than 
the proposed message tax to say nothing 
of the cessation of the flow of telephone 


communication, so necessary to business 
activity. 
And not only this, many _ telephone 


patrons, such as shut-ins and elderly peo- 
ple who use their telephone mostly to talk 

















Hope is optimism. 


Lip hope and heart hope. 


cold water. 


or contact with anyone. 


cloud into it. 


MorAL: 





HOPE 
| By Miss Anne Barnes, 


Traveling Chief Operator, lowa Independent Telephone Association, 
Des Moines, Iowa 


Hopeful people are not like the lazy fellow told about 
in one of Charles Dickens’ novels, who was always hoping for good things to 
turn up but did not want to work for them. There are two kinds of hope: 
The first drops from the lips and does not mean 
anything. The latter comes straight from the heart. 
it rings true, and helps us on our way like a cool, refreshing drink of clear, 


Heart hope may not be an inborn quality but we can make it an individual 
quality if we will acquire, develop and make use of it in our every thought, 
word, and gesture—at work and at play. 

Character growth is dependent on hope. We owe hope to everyone we 
meet, whether casually in our homes or at work. The spoken word is not 
necessary to express hope because hope is a spirit that brightens a look, a word, 


Cloudy times are not new to us. We all have them at one time or another. 
If we are wise, we will keep them to ourselves. 
those we care for we make them sad and no one is any better off. 
them to other folks we sometimes have to listen to theirs. What a nuisance! 

It takes more than one cloud to make a storm. 
cloud onto that of others, let us look for a piece of blue sky and steer our 
There it will stand a better chance of catching the sunlight. 

Did you ever see the picture of George Frederick Watt entitled “Hope”? 
It depicts a figure of a forlorn-looking woman seated on the rim of the earth 
trying to draw a tune from the last string on a broken harp. 
Play your harp as long as a string remains unbroken. 
little tune may bring victory out of defeat for someone. 


It is refreshing because 


By relating our troubles to 
If we tell 


Instead of hitching our 


Your 
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to friends or relatives in other nearby com- 
munities, will discontinue their telephon: 
service if they feel the message fee has 
been increased to meet so-called govern- 
ment extravagance; and the shrinkage of 
station patronage as a consequence, added 
to that already in full swing due to the 
business depression that besets, will be a 
blow to telephone companies which many 
smaller ones will not be able to survive. 

Anyhow, why single out the communica- 
tions business—telephone and telegraph— 
for a withering tax and all other utility 
activities go free? 

Taxing this admitted means of help to 
business livelihood and revival seems to 
me not only unfair but fallaciously deter- 
rent. 

We are willing to pay increased income 
tax to meet the needs of our government's 
economic administration; but if you tax 
our patronage away from us, as the pro- 
posed message tax will do, you unques- 
tionably deprive us of the means of pay- 
ing our share of the income tax that you 
are fixing on all other utilities and cor- 
porations—and that we could pay if our 
patronage were not alienated by what many 
will consider a prohibitive message tax. 
I submit for your 
serious consideration, declarations by the 
two big farm organizations of our country, 
as follows: 

This, an appeal of the National Grange, 
in 1924, for abolition of the then telephone 
message tax: 


In conclusion, may 


“Whereas, During the war a_ business 
tax of 5 cents was placed upon every tele- 
phone message from 15 cents to 50 cents: 
and 

“Whereas, This tax rests heavily upon 
the small telephone user and_ especially 
upon the farmer or rural dweller who lives 
just outside a city or village; and 

“Whereas, This tax is excessive, being 
10 per cent to 33% per cent of the busi- 
ness ; be it 

“Resolved, That this body ask the next 
Congress to repeal this tax law. 


We note that the House of Representa- 
tives in passing a general revenue bill, in- 
cluded the repeal of this tax on telephone 
toll charges, but that the Senate finance 
committee has restored the tax. 

We would respectfully urge that at least 
the 5-cent tax be removed, as it falls so 
heavily upon the rural dweller and small 
user. The reasons for removing the tax 
on admissions to entertainments below 50 
cents would be more applicable to remov- 
ing this high tax on small telephone mes- 
sages which are so vital to small rural 
business. 


And this from James R. Moore, editor 
of the Hoosier Farmer, the state organ o! 
the Indiana Farm Federation: 


Proposed tax on _ telephone messages 
in farming and suburban communities 
would create tax on the people who are 
already bearing unfair share of the bur- 
den. We must reduce, not increase, tle 
taxes of the rural people. 


Finally, let me beseech you not to tax 
instrumentalities for aiding sick busines:. 
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 jity In the State Has a Finer 
“| Telephone System Than Ours 


[// 


-s. [HEN business leaders make such statements about the tele- 
phone service in their city, the telephone company has a right 
| proud. It has done its civic duty towards its community, and 
y flown progressive, public-spirited leadership in providing the 
ur [telephone service obtainable. 


but further than this, the installation of Strowger Automatic 
ne Bment proves to be an immediate return-giving investment. The 
wledgment of excellent service given by business and social 
is; [pts builds up the finest type of public good-will—an asset which 


on fre than worth its weight in gold nowadays. 


ves 


ng fAlso, expenses for labor and maintenance are greatly reduced, 


oe 


ulties due to complaints and dissatisfied subscribers are elimi- 
1. and added to this, revenues and new business increase be- 


ta- 

in- BP perfectly satisfied subscribers use their telephones more. 
: 

ice 


ast BSensible civic foresight goes hand in hand with sagacious busi- 


so 


all Fforesight. Today more than ever the installation of Strowger 


*’ Bmatic equipment brings a "double" return. Write today, and 
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ral ['Owger engineers explain its many benefits to you. 
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re «(Ot latie Electric Company EXCLUSIVE EXPORT DISTRIBUTORS 

it ; AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, LIMITED 
ne “lurers of Strowger Automatic Dial Telephone and Signaling Systems 1027 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, U.S.A. 
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Outside Plant Men Talk Things Over 





“Have You Locked the Office Door 
to Ole Man Accident?” 
3y JAKE THE LINEMAN. 

Mornin’, buddies! How they goin’ 
today? Here we are started on another 
month. How many of you completed 
January without an accident chalked up 
against you? Sure hope that all of you 
did and that you'll finish the whole year 
without any. 

“Ole Man Accident” has a funny habit 
of poppin’ up in places where a feller 
would never think of lookin’ fer him. 
Take the office, for instance—looks as 
though an would be ‘bout the 
safest place on earth to work, but as the 
ole sayin’ goes, “Still water runs deep.” 
So it is with an office, fer in every corner 


office 


can be found somethin’ which could 
cause an accident. 
This week we're gonna devote the 


entire practice to “Safety’”’ in the office, 
but | want all of you, whether you be- 
long to the inside or outside force, to get 
every signal. 

Everybody rarin’ to go? 
first signal is: 


O. K. The 


Sharp objects, such as pens, pins, tacks, 
nails and pencils, should never be car- 
ried in the mouth. Such a diet might 
suit a goat, but us humans—never! 

All drawers and doors of cabinets and 
desks should be kept closed. It’s hard 
on legs to collide unexpectedly with 
and open drawer. 

Fans should never be adjusted while the 
current is on. Stop the fan an’ ad- 
just it—it may save a doctor a lot of 
time unscramblin’ yer fingers. 

Even though a wastebasket is handy, 
don’t throw broken glass or other 
sharp objects in it, unless you wrap 
them up in a newspaper. 


When goin’ up er down the stairs, don’t 
run. Use the handrails! They weren't 
put there for ornaments. 

Always report any loose floor coverin’, 
broken steps, broken windows, or de- 
fective furniture, fer, if left alone, 
they'll cause an accident. 

You can help the cause of “Safety” a 
lot by jist treatin’ the office like it was 
yer home. That is, don’t let fruit 
peelin’s, matches, paper, pencils, ‘and 
rubbish accumulate on the floor. 

Stairways should be clear. Don’t leave 
‘pails and mops settin’ on the. stairs for 
someone to trip over. 


A splinter often gets lodged in you even 
though yer careful. If one does slide 
in yer skin, just remember: 

He ran a splinter in his knee, 
Why. what is that, I beg? 

He could not stop to fool with that— 
The doctor cut off his leg! Nuff said! 
Remember yer growed up, an’ can the 
horseplay, such as throwin’ clips, pens, 

or pencils from desk to desk. 

Eye strain is a prominent ailment among 
office workers. If yer eyes bother you, 
get them examined—an’ if vou need 
glasses get them ’an wear them. 


Health depends a great deal upon sun- 
light. If you're sittin’ at a desk most 
of the time, spend your full noon hour 
an’ all the other spare time you can 
out in the sun. 

Always clip papers together with a clip. 
Don’t use a pin unless you have to, 
and then use the pin so that the point 
does not project out. 

Polished floors often cause falls. Watch 
your step! 

Put the ladder close enuf to the bulb 
yer changin’ that you won’t have to 
stretch an’ risk upsettin’ the ladder. 

You should never stand on the very top 
of a ladder, or use a stepladder with- 
out openin’ it up. 


Would you know how to work all the 
fire-fightin’ things in yer office if a 
fire broke out? Better learn where 
each item is located an’ how to use 
each one. 

Articles should never be thrown down 
stairways or out of windows. Such 
articles have to land some time! ’Nuff 
said! 

You shouldn’t tilt yer chair back too far. 
Many a feller has cracked his dome 
jist ’cause the chair kept on tiltin’! 

Safety in everything you do, any place 
or anywhere you go, is one way to 
gain the reputation of being a “Safe 
Worker.” 


Guess that’s ’bout enuf signals fer to- 
day, an’ if yer foller all of them, “Ole 
Man Accident” had jist as well jump 
off into space. 

I wonder how many of you know what 
happened 40 years ago tomorrow, Feb- 
ruary 7? Well, sir, the first telephone 
call from New York to Chicago was put 
through. 

Think of the thrill those fellers had 
when they talked to each other over 
miles of wire. Then think of how easily 
people do it now, jist takin’ the service 
fer granted. The telephone industry has 
sure taken a lot of big steps since that 
day 40 vears ago. Trouble has been cut 
to a minimum. Service is rapid and 
efficient. 

But, even though everything else has 
improved, “accidents” still go on. Let’s 
cut “Ole Man Accident” from our indus- 
try jist as we cut “Ole Man Trouble” 
out of the lines and equipment. 

Well, so long, buddy, an’ I’d like to 
know how yer company stands in “ac- 
cidents.” Had any yet? Drop me a line 
an’ let me know. 


Splicing a Cable Under Difficulties 
in a Water-Filled Manhole. 
By An Op Case SPLIceER. 

A splicer, after being in the business a 
few years, generally gets so he does not 
expect any good luck, but he does have a 
right to think that it will not all be bad. 
It seems though that when things start 
running to the bad in telephone work they 
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do not know when the times comes to stop. 

One time we were rushed to the limit on 
a cut-over job and had finished all except 
the cutting-in of a piece of 400-pair cable 
from the main frame to the first manhole 
outside the building. The wool end had 
already been formed on the frame and was 
ready for the paper cable to be spliced to 
it. I tossed a coin with another splicer 
to see who would take the manhole and, of 
course, I lost. 

I set up in the manhole with the other 
splicer at the main frame, and we started 
working at full speed. I was never a very 
fast splicer but was doing my level best to 
show speed. We were making good time 
when my helper shouted down that it 
looked as if a rain storm was coming up. 
I told him to have the canvas ready to 
cover the manhole if it did actually rain 
and increased my speed, trying to finish be- 
for the storm hit. I did get everything cut 
into the new cable and the splice boiled out 
when it started to sprinkle. 

The helper covered the manhole with the 
canvas forming a tent while I beat in the 
lead sleeve. It was raining rather hard by 
this time and the metal was not hot enough 
for wiping the joint. The manhole was 
located in a paved alley and the helper 
yelled that the water was starting to run 
down the alley and would very likely come 
into the manhole. I told him to build a 
dam to hold it with anything he could find. 
He did—with bricks—and they held it just 
like a sieve. A small stream of water 
came in at first and it increased rapidly. I 
wrapped a small piece of canvas around the 
splice, hoping I could keep the cable dry 
until the rain ceased. 

The rain did not stop but increased to a 
terrific downpour. The water rose rapidly 
around my ankles and then up to my waist 
and over the new unwiped splice. After the 
splice was submerged, I saw no necessity 
for my staying there, so, like a captain of a 
sinking ship, I emerged looking somewhat 
like a drowned rat and with an oration 
befitting the occasion. 

The rain lasted more than an hour and 
filled the manhole almost to the top. Aifter 
the rain stopped we pumped out the man- 
hole, removed the sleeve and cut back the 
sheath hoping we could save the splice. 
No such luck, as it was the old loosely- 
wrapped cable and the moisture had ex- 
tended back into the duct line. This made 
it necessary for us to pull in a new piece 
of 400-pair. Our day’s work was wasted 
and we had to work most of the night to 
restore service. 

Present-day splicers use a hoop arrange- 
ment about six inches wide which fits into 
the top of the manhole and can be sealed 

(Please turn to page 36.) 
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Send for 


The selection of poles with adequate but not exces- this booklet 


sive strength is fundamental in any program to 
lower fixed charges for pole lines. The Ameri- 
can Creosoting Company — operating 19 treating 
plants and controlling large pole producing 
forests—strives to provide maximum strength 

in poles, which does reduce line costs if utilized 

in designing and building lines. This subject 

is quite fully covered in a booklet entitled 
“Studies in Pole Line Design.” A copy will be 
sent free on request. 
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China’s Capital Served by Dial 


City of Nanking, Now Scene of Momentous Governmental Activities, Converts 
Three of Its Busiest Offices to Strowger Automatic Dial Operation—lInitial 
Installation Totals 5,000 Lines of Equipment—Description of Equipment 


President, Automatic Telephones of China Federal Inc., U 


The ancient city of Nanking, the recent 
capital of the Republic of China, is now 
served by modern telephone equipment, the 
three exchanges—Central, North and Hsi- 
akwan—having been cut-over to Strowger 
automatic operation some months ago. Two 
other Pukow and _ Puchen, 
remain on manual operation for the pres- 
ent, but are soon to be converted to auto- 
matic working. 

Nanking, one of the most important 
cities of China, has a population of some 
400,000 and is situated on the Yangtzse 
River about 200 miles northwest of 
Shanghai. It has been a city of impor- 
tance for many centuries, having been the 
capital of its province from 317 A. D. to 
582 A. D., and capital of the empire from 
1368 to 1403. Now, as the recent capital 
of the Republic of China, it is again the 
scene of momentous governmental activities. 

The city is now being rebuilt by the 
government along modern lines. Many 
fine government and privately-owned build- 
ings have already been erected and many 
more are planned for the future. It will, 
however, retain much of its ancient charm 
and its many points of historical interest, 
such as the famous city wall which is 35 
miles in length and the longest city wall 
in China. 

An excellent new highway has been con- 
structed from the Yangtzse River to the 
tomb of Sun Yat Sen, the much revered 
father of the Republic of China. This 
tomb, built almost entirely of granite 
high up on the side of Purple Mountain, 
with its radiant blue tile roof visible for 
many miles, is an edifice of great beauty, 


exchanges, 








By Harry A. Janes, 





The Tomb of Sun Yat Sen, Constructed of 


Granite With Blue Tile Roof, 
for Many Miles. 


Is Visible 


and many pilgrimages will be made along 
the new highway to pay homage to Sun 
Yat Sen. 

Nanking is the junction point of the 
railway to Tsientsen, Peiping, Mukden 
and Harbin and the terminating point for 
much of the heavy river traffic from large 
manufacturing and milling centers be- 
tween Shanghai and Nanking, such as 
Soochow, Wusih, Changchow and Chin- 
kiang. Its military college, arsenal and 
factories for making war material are 
also an important part of Nanking’s varied 
activities. 

Great credit for the program of modern- 
izing the city’s telephone system is due 
the following officials who were at that 
time in control of the city’s communica- 
tion affairs: Z. S. Yu, manager of the 
Nanking telephone administration; T. C. 
Yih, chief engineer of the Nanking tele- 
phone administration; J. T. Chevang, 
director-general of the board of communi- 
cations, and E. F. Wei, vice minister of 
the board of communications. 


Rotary Secondary Line Switches and Combined Distributing Fuse and Supervisory Panel in the North 
General View of Strowger Automatic Equipment at Central Office, Nanking. 
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. S. A., Shanghai 


Strowger automatic telephone equipment: 
has been installed for initial capacities as 
follows: Central exchange, 3,000 lines; 
North exchange, 1,000 lines; and Hsiak 
wan exchange, 1,000 lines. 

Central exchange serves the main busi 
ness district which includes the govern- 
mental offices. Hsiakwan exchange is lo- 
cated just outside the city wall and serves 
the steamship companies and _ concerns 
having to do with the river shipping. 
North exchange is located about midway 
between Central and Hsiakwan exchanges. 
The government railway offices, some em- 
bassy buildings, consulate offices and resi- 
dences are served by this exchange. 

The two manual exchanges, Pukow and 
Puchen, are located on the opposite side 
ot the Yangtzse river and are connected 
to Hsiakwan exchange by a _ submarine 
cable across the river which is over a 
mile wide at the point of crossing. 

Self-aligning plunger type line switches 
are used, being mounted on units having a 
capacity of 100 line switches on one side 


with the associated connector switches 
mounted on the opposite side. Each pri- 
mary line switch unit of 100 lines is 


equipped for peg-count registration of all 
originating and terminating calls, thus 
providing for traffic studies. The secon- 
dary line switches are mounted on single- 
sided racks having a capacity of six 
shelves of 20 line switches per shelf. 

Local secondary line switches of the 
rotary type are installed between the pri- 
mary line switches and local first selec- 
tors. 


Local first, second and third selectors, 





Office, Nanking, China 
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CEDAR IS THE NATURAL POLE WOOD 


f 


The “P&H” Brand.... 
Its Value To You 


VERY “P «H Process” Pole carries the P&H brand, with 


the year of treatment, located exactly six feet above the groundline 
where it is easily seen but not readily effaced. In addition to its value as a 
means of identification, this brand serves two other useful purposes: — 


First, it is valuable in checking the depth of setting. This is important to 
assure longest life because the ground line area contains the greatest 
amount of preservative. 


Second, it gives you a permanent record of the year in which the poles 
were set. 


In thus branding “P & H Process” Poles we are staking our reputation on 
their uniform quality and long life. 


Fast Shipping Service on all Cedar pole requirements 


- « « Northern White Cedar or Western Red Cedar. 


ny 


NEW YORK, N. Y., DAYTON, OHIO, 
50 Church Street 854 Reibold Bldg. 
BOSTON, MASS., CHICAGO, ILL., t » 
733 Public Service Bldg. 20 No. Wacker Drive Bldg. IX € E AND isl | LL CO. 
PITTSBURGH, PA., KANSAS CITY, MO., INI 
1210 Grant Bldg. 2300 Power & Light Bldg. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 


OMAHA, NEB., 711 Electric Building 
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special service second and third selectors, 
inspector's ring back switches, and indi- 
vidual and trunk-hunting connectors for 
P. B. X. 


train. 


service complete the local switch 
The mounted in 
double-sided distributing type terminal as- 
sembly trunk boards having a capacity of 
240 selectors. This type of terminal assem- 


selectors are 


bly provides a very efficient method for 
arranging graded trunk multiples and also 
imparts ease of modification in the event 
of traffic variations. 

three automatic 
exchanges there are direct trunks with the 


For calls between the 
necessary repeaters and incoming selectors 
in each exchange. Calls from the auto- 
matic exchanges to the manual exchange, 
trunked through .Hsiakwan 
“O” level of the 
Hsiakwan being assigned to 
Pukow. Calls to the other 
exchange, Puchen,. are handled 
through Pukow. 


Pukow, are 
exchange, the second 
selectors in 
trunks to 
manual 
Calls from Pukow and 
luchen to the automatic exchanges are 
handled by the Pukow operator over 
trunks terminating on incoming first selec- 
tors in Hsiakwan exchange. 

The local and_ inter-office trunking 
scheme for the three automatic exchanges 
is shown schematically in the accompany- 
ing diagram. The numbering scheme is 
as follows: 

Central Exchange: P.B.X. line num- 
bering, 21100 to 21199, Individual line 
numbering, 21000 to 21099, 21200 to 21999, 
22000 to 22999, and 23000 to 23999. 

North exchange: P.B.X. line number- 
ing, 31100 to 31199. Individual line num- 
bering, 31000 to 31099, and 31200 to 31999. 

Hsiakwan Exchange: P. B. X. line num- 
bering, 41100 to 41199. Individual line 
numbering, 41000 to 41099, and 41200 to 
41999, 


Special Service numbering (Central, 
North, Hsiakwan): 114, Wire Chief; 
117, Complaint; 119, Inspectors’ Ring 


Back; 20, Toll; and 29, Information. 

Toll recording and information are cen- 
tralized in Central exchange, and all calls 
for these services are trunked over the 
regular inter-office trunks to the incoming 
second selectors in Central, the “O” and 
“9” levels of which are assigned to “Toll 
Recording” and “Information,” respec- 
tively. 

Toll connections between Nanking and 
Shanghai are made over three toll lines 
between these two cities. It will be 
noted that no special toll dialing switch 
train has been supplied, calls from the 
toll operator to subscribers being handled 
over the regular switch trains. 

Test distributors and test connectors are 
installed for completing tests from the 
test desk and a test distributor selector 
has been placed in Central exchange, giv- 
ing the information desk access to the 
test distributors in Central, North and 
Hsiakwan exchanges, thus permitting veri- 
fication by the information operator of 
any number desired. 


TELEPHONY 


A three-position test desk and a four- 
position information, complaint and inter- 
cepting desk are installed in Central ex- 
change. Hsiakwan has a_ two-position 
test and complaint desk, and North a one- 
position test and complaint desk. All of 
these desks were supplied by the Auto- 


matic Electric Sales Co., Ltd. This or- 
ganization also supplied the automatic 
equipment, which was manufactured by 


Automatic Electric Co., of Chicago, III. 

The charging equipment 
the offices 
set operating from the commercial power 


for each of 
consists of a motor-generator 





Substantial and Handsome New Building Erected to House the Strowger 
Equipment for North Office, Nanking, China. 


supply and an emergency oil engine gen- 
erator set. The oil engine is arranged for 
starting on gasoline and operating on 
kerosene. The ringing current is supplied 
by two rotary ringing machines, one of 
which operates from the commercial 
power and the other from the exchange 
battery. 

The power boards mount the necessary 
switches and meters for controlling the 
machines and batteries. The switching 
facilities are arranged so that the full 
float method of operation may be used. 
Two sets of batteries are supplied for 
each office so that sufficient reserve power 
will be available in the event of a failure 
of the gas engine or commercial power. 
All offices are equipped with contact- 
making hygrometers providing for the 
automatic control of humidity reducing 
apparatus. 

That nothing has been left undone to 
insure a high grade of telephone service 
in the capital city of Nanking, is evi- 
denced by the complete rebuilding of the 
outside plant in addition to the installa- 
tion of the Strowger automatic equipment. 
All base line feeder cables and trunk cables 
have been placed underground. Consider- 
able old open wire has been replaced by 
aerial cable installed in accordance with 
the latest approved practices. 

Subscribers’ premises were rewired and 
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all the old telephones replaced by Strowge 
monophones. Several new P-A-X sys 
tems installed in business house 
throughout the city. All of the work o 
installing the Strowger automatic equip 
ment and the rebuilding of the outsid 
plant was carried to its very successful 
completion under the able direction oi 
T. C. Yih, then chief engineer of th: 
Nanking telephone administration. 

Other Chinese cities which have mod 
ernized their telephone systems by install 
ing Strowger automatic equipment in 
clude Changzu, Shanghai (Native City). 


were 





Automatic 


Foo Chow, Foo Shun, Mukden, and 
Dairen. It is indicative of the rising 
spirit of progressiveness which is sweep- 
ing China that the telephone administra- 
tions of many other important Chinese 
cities are making plans for the early 
adoption of Strowger automatic operation 
for their municipalities. 


OUTSIDE PLANT MEN TALK 
THINGS OVER. 
(Concluded from page 32.) 
with a small amount of paraffin to prevent 
surface water from running into a manhole 
should a storm come up suddenly while 
they have a splice open. They also have a 
good tent which is placed over a suitable 
framework located over the manhole, 

making it almost weatherproof. 

I shall always have the memory of my 
feelings as I stood in that manhole trying 
to save my splice, with the water slowly 
rising and finally covering it entirely. 


Georgia Association Convention to 
Be Held This Month. 
February 16 and 17 are the dates se- 
lected on which to hold the annual conven 
tion of the Georgia Telephone Association 
according to a recent announcement by J. 
Prince Webster, of Atlanta, general coun- 
sel of the association. The convention wil' 
be held at the Piedmont Hotel in Atlanta. 
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Burgess, the famous black and 
white striped batteries, are always 
onthe job—in the navy, the signal 


corps and with the Byrd Antarctic 
Expedition. 

Business Telephone Batteries too, 
are known the world over for their 
dependability —ready to give 
instant and intermittent service 
over a long period of time. 
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BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY 


General Offices: CHICAGO 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 








IN CANADA: NIAGARA FALLS AND WINNIPEG 
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WIRES AND CABLES 
of Every Description 


FOR any type of wire or cable used in 
Telephone, Telegraph or Power work— 
get in touch with "'Phillips’’. 


This company can supply you with any 
size, any grade or any type of wire or cable, 
either bare or insulated to suit your re- 
quirements. 


Deliveries from this company are unus- 
ually prompt, due to the large stocks 
which are maintained at each of our 
branches, and their location at strategic 
points for quick shipment to any place in 


Canada. 


Besides this you have the cooperation of 
a staff of experts in wire and cable manu- 
facture, trained to value quality above all 
else—backed by a firm which has been in 
this one business for over forty years. 
Write for prices. 


We are manufacturers of — 


Bare and Insulated Copper Wires—Rubber 
Insulated Wires—Enameled Wire—Magnet 
Wire—Power Cables—Switchboard Cables— 
Paper Insulated Cables—Flexible Cords— 
Electrolytic Copper Rods, Shapes, etc. 
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EUGENE F. PHILLIPS 
ELECTRICAL WORKS, LTD. 


ESTABLISHED 1889 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


FACTORIES — MONTREAL 
AND BROCKVILLE 

BRANCHES—WINNIPEG, TORONTO, 

REGINA AND VANCOUVER 













Please mention TELEPHONY when communicating with its advertisers. 








Good Spirit Shown at Minnesota Meeting 


the comparative values of the length of 
cable or wire in which the loss of speech 
intensity is one decibel. The transmission 
measurement sets used were so arranged 
that the measured losses were thrown di- 
rectly on the stereopticon screen as the 
circuits were built up or when trouble was 
introduced into the equipment. 

3y means of a loud speaker, a demon- 
stration phonograph record compared the 
effect on a given volume of speech when 
losses of 5, 10 and 30 decibels were intro- 
duced in the circuit. This audible demon- 
stration made a deep impression upon those 
hearing it. 

The demonstration proper was divided 
into several parts. The first took up the 
switchboard and central office equipment. 
Various types of cord circuits with the 
losses in them were shown and demon- 
strated as were also losses due to defective 
and worn equipment. 

The inside plant equipment having been 
thoroughly covered, the outside plant. 
which connects the central office with the 
local subscriber, was then taken up. The 
most important items to inspect, in poles 
and crossarms, cable, terminals, drop wires, 
and open wires, were discussed and com- 
mented upon as various conditions were 
pictured on the screen. 

Principal items that should be covered 
by an inspection whenever a subscriber’s 
station is visited were taken up, and illus- 
trations were given of various troubles 
to be looked for. The demonstration closed 
with an outline of a program for improved 
transmission. 

Mr. Nelson’s demonstration was given 
very close attention, and great interest was 
expressed in the different sections. Parts 
of his talk will be presented in future issues 
of TELEPHONY. 

Before closing the session President Rask 
announced the appointments of these com- 
mittees : 


Nominating: James Keane, of Pine 


Island; Vies Martinsen, of Sebeka; and 
Irving Todd, of Hastings. 

Resolutions: Paul A. Glaeser, Waconia; 
C. L. Kaundert, Red Lake Falls; and Wal- 
ter Moork, Aitkin. 

Second Session. 

The Wednesday morning program was 
opened with a presentation of two talking 
motion picture films through the courtesy 
of the Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
The first, “A Modern Knight,” related the 
story of a kidnaping of a very young girl 
and the utilization of modern telephone fa- 
cilities in her rescue. 

Use was made of a transoceanic call to 
Scotland Yard, London, another to Aus- 
tralia and one to a ship in mid-ocean. Pho- 
tographs were sent by telephoto, and trans- 
continental telephone calls and the use of 
the teletype by the police were all shown in 


(Continued from page 25.) 
the course of the presentation, which was 
carefully followed and enjoyed by every- 
one. 

Of particular interest to plant men was 
the second film showing the laying of ar- 
mored cable in central and northern New 
York last summer. The cable-laying plow 
and other equipment pulled by a tractor 
placed the cable underground in rocky soil 
and hilly country. In one place, the cable 
was laid in the bed of a stream. The op- 

















J. C. Crowley, Jr., of St. Paul, Was Re- 
elected Secretary-Treasurer of the Minne- 
sota Telephone Association. Mr. Crowley’s 
Work in the Association’s Behalf Is Highly 
Regarded by All Minnesota Companies. 


eration under various conditions was most 
effectively shown and excited considerable 
comment among the managers and _ plant- 
men. 

Conditions in North Dakota. 

M. M. Borman, of Abercrombie, N. D.. 
manager of the Abercrombie Telephone 
Co., brought greetings and expressions of 
confidence from the neighboring state to 
the west, in his speech on “The Telephone 
Situation in North Dakota.” The eco- 
nomic condition of the state of North Da- 
kota was first described with particular 
reference to the “wheat-to-meat’ move- 
ment. 

Figures showing the decrease in value 
of the state’s grain crop were then given, 
but optimism was expressed because of 
the entirely adequate amount of live stock. 
The 1931 grain crop based on the Decem- 
ber 1 farm price was valued at only $51,- 
900,000 as compared with $120,945,000 in 
1930 and $188,371,000 in 1929. “Depend- 
ence on grain,” said Mr. Borman, “is a 
thing of the past as the state has definitely 
proven in 1931.” 
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The state census of live stock on farms 
as of January 1, 1932, will be in excess of 
the total shown on January 1, 1930, of 3,- 
177,000 head, a figure now accepted as en- 
tirely adequate and satisfactory. 

The dairy products of the state furnish 
the bulk of the steady income, and in this 
item the producer is enjoying a more fa- 
vorable price ratio as between feed and 
butter fat than in 1929, when the latter 
reached its peak. An increase of 10 per 
cent added return is shown when grain is 
converted into butterfat. This indicates 
increased revenue for the state regardless 
of what happens in the grain market. 

Conditions at this time point toward ex- 
cellent crops this year. Confidence of land 
owners in future conditions was shown by 
figures revealing the large proportion of 
paid-up taxes. The state today also pos- 
sesses more farms than ever in its history. 
This naturally indicates possibility of more 
telephone business. 

Several examples were given by the 
speaker to show that business in the state 
of North Dakota is dependent greatly upon 
the amount of effort expended. 

“Studying closely the aspects of the so- 
cial outlook,” said Mr. Borman, “it is be- 
lieved that there exists today a finer state 
consciousness than at any time in the 
decade. A high, admirable, confident mo- 
rale is noted in every section of the state.” 

As for the telephone business the speaker 
did not consider conditions very different 
from those elsewhere. “Of course, the go- 
ing is not easy,” he remarked, “and it is 
not expected that it will be easy during 
this year, but we are plugging right along 
and making the best of our opportunities. 

“With the wholehearted cooperation of 
all, it has been found that through the in- 
tensive search for business, sales are be- 
ing made where it was thought they had 
never existed. The same intensive effort 
is being made to stimulate a greater use 
of long distance service.” 

In this regard several methods were 
mentioned. Newspaper tips of visitors in 
town are followed up, students and par- 
ents are urged to keep in touch with each 
other, and business men are shown ways of 
saving expense and increasing profits. The 
use of pamphlets, bill inserts, newspaper 
advertising, etc., is being continued. 

More time is being devoted to visiting 
with customers to acquaint them with the 
business and determine if service is satis- 
factory. More attention is being paid to 
the collection of accounts. 

Some rural stations are being saved by 
taking the farmer’s note for a period of 
time not exceeding one year. These notes, 
of course, are taken only where it is neces- 
sary to save the station and if the customer 
is dependable. 

There have been very few requests for 
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Against a powerful 


enemy use only 
trusty weapons! 


LIZZARDS !—poles bent!—lines down! That’s when 
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wield against that powerful and ruthless enemy, Winter. 
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rate reductions, and only three or four 
companies have reduced rates. One of these 
companies, the speaker pointed out, after 
reducing its rates continued to lose cus- 
tomers, which seems to indicate that it is 
not the lower rate that holds customers. If 
a customer can not pay the regular rate, 
it is very likely he would be unable to 
pay a rate which might be only 25 cents 
lower. 

In the majority of cases where the sign- 
ers of petitions are visited and an explana- 
tion is made as to why the cost of furnish- 
ing telephone service has not gone down 
and how the telephone business differs from 
others, they are convinced that rates are 
reasonable and fair, and the company 
stands higher in the estimation of its pa- 
trons. 

Under the direction of the North Dakota 
Telephone Association, a “Plan of Activi- 
ties to Cope with the the Present Rural 
Situation Regarding Telephone Service,” 
was distributed early in 1931 to all tele- 
phone companies in the state. One of the 
main parts of the plan was a memorandum 
entitled “Why the Cost of Furnishing 
Telephone Service Has Not Gone Down.” 
It is definitely known that this assistance 
has enabled some managers to explain the 
situation to their customers and thereby 
avoid rate reductions. 


Loss of Stations in North Dakota. 

North Dakota has 167 Independent com- 
panies operating 284 exchanges. Approxi- 
mately 6,500 stations were lost by all the 
companies operating in this state. This is 
only about 8 per cent of the total. Of the 
total number lost by the Northwestern Bell 
Telephone Co., stated the speaker, only 
377 were rural. stations. 

“Improvement in conditions in the north- 
west is expected before the end of. the 
year,” said Mr. Borman in closing. “There 
is every reason to believe that your state 
and ours will be among the first to respond 
to improve economic conditions, and that 
we are unquestionably headed for the great- 
est ten-year period of development this 
generation has yet witnessed.” 

Frank L. McKinney, of Columbus, Ohio, 
secretary-treasurer of the Ohio Independent 

- Telephone Association and president of the 
Independent Pioneer Telephone Association 
of the United States, then spoke on the 
“Situation in Ohio and Around the World 
with the Pioneers.” 

Ohio is. both an important industrial 
state as well as agricultural, he said. 
Rather compact and densely populated, it 
has more than the usual number of cities 
of the first, second and third classes, as 
well as villages at intervals of every five 
to ten miles. By reason of this condition, 
stated the speaker, Ohio companies are 
faced by all of the telephone problems that 
are to be found elsewhere. 

“Like your companies in Minnesota,” de- 
clared Mr. McKinney, “ours are being 
over-regulated, over-taxed, misunderstood, 
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abused, misrepresented and used as a po- 
litical football at every opportunity. How- 
ever, there is nothing particularly surpris- 
ing nor alarming about this.” 

The speaker went on to point out how 
the wealth of the telephone industry has 
grown, political problems have arisen. He 
paid tribute to the ethical standards of 
those in the telephone field for their cour- 
age in refusing to pay the price that would 
silence their political opponents. For many 
years, it was pointed out, it was a proud 
boast of Ohio companies that they were 
not in politics. 

This viewpoint, however, has changed 
until companies are now in politics to the 
extent of giving the fullest publicity to 
the anti-utility leanings of various men. 
Attention to the voting strength of the 
men and women connected with the tele- 
phone industry was called. The security 
of these people’s jobs or investments will 
have an important influence upon their 
vote. 

“T do not mean that your employes and 
your stockholders will follow your leader- 
ship in any improper direction,” said Mr. 
McKinney, “but so long as you are honest 
and straightforward in your own corporate 
policies, these people will join with you in 
extinguishing the political ambitions of 
selfish, fanatical candidates.” 

Regarding general operating conditions 
in Ohio, the speaker presented two sides 
to the picture. There was a 1 or 2 per cent 
loss in stations during 1931 and a decrease 
in long distance revenue. On the other 
hand, he regarded the change in attitude 
toward the commercial end of the business 
as a very favorable sign. 


Some sort of sales effort has been made 
by practically every company in the state. 
Employes have taken greater interest in 
the success of their companies. Because 
of the fact that this depression has jolted 
companies out of their complacent attitude 
toward new business, it is difficult to fore- 
cast what new heights will be reached with 
the return to normal times. 

Problems are met easily in Ohio because 
of the whole-hearted cooperation of the 
various members of the association. It 
was with real delight that the speaker re- 
ported how these companies are working 
together. 


European Tour This Year. 

The 1932 tour of 10 European countries 
with the Independent Pioneers’ party was 
then described. Many unusual and exhil- 
arating experiences and special courtesies 
which were enjoyed by Mr. McKinney 
during his trip to Europe in 1930, caused 
him to recommend highly the proposed 
1932 trip. 

The report of the finance and auditing 
committee. was then read by Irving Todd, 
of Hastings. The report showed every- 
thing in first class shape and the associa- 
tion in a healthy financial condition. Upon 
motion it was accepted and filed, after 
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which the morning session was adjourned. 

The first address on the program at th 
Wednesday afternoon session was giver 
by F. R. Irons, of Woonsocket, S. D 
district manager, Central West Public Ser 
vice Co. In his opening remarks, Mr. 
Irons gave a brief summary of 1931 con- 
ditions in South Dakota. This was pre- 
pared by the State College and did not 
present a very cheerful picture. He said, 
however, in a business campaign in No- 
vember in his district, some 65 stations 
were sold. 


South Dakota Reports. 

South Dakota, the speaker stated, was 
concerned, prior to the business recession, 
principally in expanding telephone plant. 
When the losses came, plans were formed 
for obtaining new business and then de- 
mands came for reduced rates. 

In speaking of costs and investment of 
the companies, Mr. Irons said that in South 
Dakota there is an average of one station 
per mile in the rural districts and a fair 
value of the cost per station would be 
$172.50. He quoted figures of operating 
costs of Class D companies from the re- 
port of the Minnesota commission and 
stated that a reduction in rates is not the 
answer to the situation. 

It is found that companies on the lower 
service station rate of 50 cents suffered as 
much as the companies having a service 
station rate of $1.50 a month. 

Mr. Irons referred to the prize essay 
contest of the Dakota Central Telephone 
Co., of Aberdeen, S. D., in which school 
children wrote essays on “The Value of 
Farm Telephone Service.” He also re- 
ferred to a sales suggestion booklet issued 
by the Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. 

In some sections of South Dakota, the 
situation is rather serious, but the answer 
to the problem was well expressed by the 
remark: “Some companies are selling out 
and others are out selling,’ which Mr. 
Irons made in closing. He extended a 
cordial invitation to attend the South 
Dakota Telephone Association convention, 
April 6 and 7. 


The address by J. H. Agee, general 
manager, Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., Lincoln, Neb., on the subject, “Sug- 
gestions to Meet the Problems Before Us” 
held the close attention of everyone. His 
remarks were most interesting and con- 
tained many helpful suggestions for rem- 
edying the present situation. 

Mr. Agee presented figures which 
showed that in 1931 there was a large de- 
crease in toll business, as well as losses in 
stations. He maintained that a reduction 
of rates would not satisfactorily soive 
present problems and would only make it 
harder for the company to get back on a 
substantial operating basis. 

The speaker cited particular rural sit:a- 
tions in Nebraska which the Lincoln com- 
pany faced during the past year and ‘le 
methods used to handle them. A company 
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is not only obliged to try to maintain reve- 
nues but must keep the confidence of sub- 
scribers, it was stated. 

“The only way I know to meet decreased 
earnings,” declared Mr. Agee, “is by re- 
ducing expenses, not by reducing revenues.” 

“Rates,” said he, “must always bear a 
close relation to the value of the service 
rendered. The value of service cannot be 
divorced from the cost of furnishing it.” 
The cost of furnishing it will continue to 
comprise the four principal items of labor, 
material, taxes and money, and a consider- 
able part of these costs are beyond any 
immediate control. 

Mr. Agee concluded his address with a 
discussion of what can be done to regain 
lost stations and rebuild toll revenues. His 
address appears in full on other pages of 
this issue. 

In the absence of a scheduled speaker 
on the program, W. L. Smith, Neillsville, 
Wis., secretary, Wisconsin Telephone As- 
sociation, was called upon by President 
Rask to discuss conditions in Wisconsin. 

As a state senator and executive secre- 
tary of former Governor Kohler, Mr. 
Smith is particularly well acquainted with 
the political situation in his state and gave 
a most interesting outline of experiments 
and theories which are being introduced 
in Wisconsin. He told of a number of the 
bills which have been passed by the legis- 
lature or proposed, and how they affect 
the public utilities. 

Mr. Smith’s remarks were listened to 
most attentively, indicating the keen interest 
the Minnesota companies have in their sis- 
ter state. 

The report of the nominating committee 
was then called for by President Rask and 
it was submitted by James -Keane, of Pine 
Island. 

The committee recommended the unani- 
mous election of all directors. There being 
no other nomination the report was adopt- 
ed and the secretary directed to cast a 
unanimous ballot for the reelection of. all 
the directors. 

Annual Banquet a Family Party. 

The annual banquet, entertainment and 
dance was attended by over 400 telephone 
men and women and their friends. The 
entertainment was most enjoyable and de- 
clared by many to have been the best in the 
history of the association. 

The dance which followed the entertain- 
ment was thoroughly enjoyed as attested to 
by the large number which remained to a 
very late hour. Those who did not care 
for dancing spent a delightful evening vis- 
iting with one another. 

The hosts who were contributors to the 
banquet, entertainment and dance fund, 
which was such an enjoyable feature of 
the convention, were: 

Addressograph Sales Agency, American 
Cross Arm & Conduit Co., American-Au- 
tomatic Electric Sales Co., American Elec- 
tric Co., Automatic Electric Co., Beatty 
Directory Co., Bell Lumber & Pole Co., 
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Burgess Battery Co., Chicago Telephone 
Supply Co., Cook Electric Co., Do/More 
Chair Co., Electric Storage Battery Co., 
Everstick Anchor Co., French Battery Co., 
General Electric Supply Corp., Graybar 
Electric Co., Hubbard & Co., Indiana Steel 
& Wire Co., Jobbers Supply Co. 

Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., Ma- 
thias Klien & Sons, Linde Air Products 
Co., T. C. Macoubrey Co., Michigan Pole 
& Tie Co., Miller-Davis Co., National Car- 
bon Co., Naugle Pole & Tie Co. North 
Electric Mfg. Co., Northland Electric Sup- 
ply Co., Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. 

Page & Hill Co., T. M. Partridge Lum- 
ber Co., Price Electric Co., Reliable Elec- 
tric Co., Sterling Electric Co., Stromberg- 
Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., Telkor, Inc., 
TELEPHONY PuBLISHING Corp., Tri-State 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., Westinghouse 
Electric Supply Co., Weyerhaeuser Sales 
Co., Cedar Pole Division. 

Minnesota Conditions. 

The concluding session of the convention 
on Thursday morning, to many, was the 
most interesting one of the meeting. It 
was given over entirely to reports of con- 
ditions in various sections of the state. So 
great was the interest taken in it that ad- 
journment was not reached until 1:00 
o’clock and practically everyone stayed 
until the close. 

The first report called for by President 
Rask was that of Redwood County. This 
was given by Bert Cleaver, of Redwood 
Falls. Mr. Clearer stated that some trou- 
ble had been experienced and he estimated 
his company’s station removals at about 3 
per cent. His company operates 1,400 tele- 
phones. 

The greatest station loss was in a prop- 
erty acquired about a year ago and was 
probably due to the change in the collec- 
tion routine and the rules which were dif- 
ferent from those previously in effect. With 
this property out, the station removals of 
Mr. Cleaver’s company probably would 


_have been about 1 per cent. The net rural 


rate is $1.50. One small exchange was 
closed by Mr. Cleaver and this offset the 
loss of revenue due to station removals. In 
October last a sales campaign was put on 
and this brought in about 15 telephones. 

In closing, Mr. Cleaver advocated more 
attention to sales in the future by employes 
of the small companies. He urged work- 
ing harder, giving more service, and to 
get closer to the farmer. 

H. P. Sentman, of Fairmont, reporting 
for Martin County, stated that his company 
had lost 14 stations including two service 
stations. It does not own many service 
During January, he has taken 
out about as many stations because of 
non-payment as were lost last year. The 
secretaries of service lines also are having 
trouble with their collections. 

One company in his county has increased 
temporarily its discount from 25 to 50 
cents. In about 30 to 45 days, Mr. Sent- 
man stated, the farmers will be busy in the 


stations. 
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fields and will not have time to call mas: 
meetings and agitate rate reductions. He 
expressed himself as not pessimistic re- 
garding the future. 

W. A. Eckles, of Blue Earth, reporting 
for Faribault County, said that crops in the 
county had been good and prices poor. So 
far no trouble had been experienced. 

He pointed out that farm prices in Can- 
ada are about the same as in the United 
States and that the condition of low prices 
is one which will not be permitted to last 
Prices, he believes, will go up in a year or 
two. 

“If telephone rates are reduced now,” he 
asked, “will the farmer in a year or so 
permit an increase? Thirty years of expe- 
rience does not say so.” If rates must 


be lowered, Mr. Eckles advocated some 


expedient, such as one or two months’ free 
service or a temporary increase in discount, 
for avoiding a reduction. 

In closing, he stressed the necessity for 
maintaining present rates. 

P. A. Glaeser, Waconia, in reporting for 
Carver, Wabasha and Winona counties, 
stated that conditions are very similar in 
each. They are largely agricultural, prin- 
cipally dairying. Crops were hard hit last 
year. In Winona county his company had 
970 telephones at the beginning of the year 
and 773 at the end of the year, a loss of 
197. In Wabasha county there were 1,053 
telephones at the beginning of the year and 
979 at the close, a loss of 74 or 7 per cent. 
In Carver county, there were 1,683 tele- 
phones at the beginning of the year and 
1,627 at the close, a loss of 56 or 3% per 
cent. 

He stated that he was not at all pessi- 
mistic but as many people are, it is not well 
to be too optimistic in talking with them. 
He declared that the farmer must be 
shown that a company has lost revenue as 
well as the farmer. The farmer has lost 
in prices of his crops and the telephone 
company has lost in stations. 

Sidelights on Rural Situation. 

Many farmers are thrifty and remove 
their telephones but are now finding they 
cannot get along without them and are 
coming back. He urged companies to use 
such experiences to get others back. 

In Winona county his company’s expe- 
rience was unfortunate. Two men were 
leaders in a revolt against rates; they aré 
now back on the lines, but most of the 
people they persuaded to remove their tel- 
ephones are not. So Mr. Glaeser urged 
that the managers break down the leaders 
before a situation gets serious. In most 
cases, the leaders can be persuaded to with- 
draw. If the farmers know the telephone 
company is suffering with them, they are 
more forbearing. 

Mr. Glaeser related a plan used in assist 
ing local fire departments in a_ financial 
way. The farmers pay the Watertow: 
fire department $15.00 for its fire protec- 
tion. The telephone is indispensable to 
members of the association of farmers or- 
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TOOLS to: UNDERGROUNDCABLE INSTALLATION 


Quick Coupling Rods Cleaning Tools 
Screw Coupling Rods Pull in Guides 
Cable Benders Manhole Guards 
Cable Racks Reel Jacks 


T. J. COPE, Inc. 122 Vine Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


19 So. La Salle Street, Chicago, II. 











Please mention TELEPHONY when communicating with its advertisers. 
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In Water- 
town the telephone company pays the fire 
department $150 and has the whole-hearted 
support of the members of the farmers’ 
fire association, 


ganized for this fire protection. 


In discussing bank failures, Mr. Glaeser 
stated there were two bank failures during 
the year in Winona county. In Wabasha 
county his company has three exchanges— 
Elgin, Plainview and Millville. 
its bank in midsummer. 


Elgin lost 
In this town it is 
very hard to collect. The people have lost 
their morale due to the closing of the bank. 

In Plainview and Millville the collec- 
tions are in good shape. The speaker 
s‘ated that the closing of a bank in a com- 
munity has a major influence on collections 
and on the loss in telephones. 


Meeting an Unexpected Petition. 

J. S. Stedwell, of Hastings, in reporting 
for Dakota county, told of a petition filed 
by farm subscribers of his company with 
the Minnesota commission. The first the 
company knew of it was the receipt of a 
communication from the commission of a 
copy of the petition asking for reduced 
rates. It bore 134 names out of the 300 
farm subscribers of the company. 

As a result of personal visits with the 
farmers, 131 names have been taken from 
the petition and it is expected the remain- 
ing three will be taken off shortly. Mr. 
Stedwell, in visiting the farmers, stated 
that he did not use any price arguments. 
He pictured what the telephone company 
has done for farmers, increasing the num- 
ber of subscribers with whom connections 
could be obtained, reducing the number of 
parties on a line and making the circuits 
metallic. 


As illustrative of the methods used, Mr. 
Stedwell told of his experience with one 
of the men who started the petition, a 
German farmer. Mr. Stedwell drove out 
to see him with a bill in his pocket for 
$20.60 against him. He was not greeted 
cordially when he drove into the farm 
yard. As it was rather cold, Mr. Stedwell 
prevailed upon Mr. Farmer to sit in the 
ear with him to talk things over. 

He spent about an hour talking to him, 
explaining what the company had done for 
him, and went over the situation very 
thoroughly. He concluded by offering to 
answer any questions Mr. Farmer desired. 

Then he gave him a letter addressed to 
the railroad commission which requested 
the removal of his name from the petition. 
Mr. Farmer signed the letter—and then 
Mr. Stedwell handed the bill for $20.60 to 
him. He not only paid the $20.60 but also 
paid three months in advance, the first time 
in 20 years that he had paid in advance. 

So thoroughly was Mr. Farmer con- 
vinced of the telephone company’s situa- 
tion that he took four other letters which 
Mr. Stedwell had, to others who had signed 
the petition and obtained their signatures 
requesting that their names be removed 
from the petition. 


TELEPHONY 


Mr. Stedwell es:imated his company’s 
loss around 3 per cent in telephones. Part 
of this was due to the closing down of 
construction on a government dam and the 
men moving away. The loss on farm 
telephones was very small. 

“We must start out and sell service,” 
said Mr. Stedwell. “If you can't con- 
scientiously sell yourself, you can’t sell 
your service. It starts with yourself, your 
operators, linemen and stockholders. From 
now on, we must go out and sell, and have 
good service to sell. You must meet your 
farm customers 12 times a year or oftener. 
You must play square with them, must be 
friendly and try to lift the spirits of those 
at the bottom.” 

The speaker referred to a county welfare 
committee refusing to give aid to families 
as long as they have a telephone or auto- 
mobile. He declared that laboring men 
receive many chances at jobs over the tele- 
phone and that the telephone is a necessity 
to them. 


“Our subscribers are in better condition 
now than ever, and also our public rela- 
tions,” he stated in closing. “It was hard 
work but it was good work.” 


James R. Dooley, of Clear Water, re- 
ported for Stearne and Sherburne coun- 
ties. He stated that these counties were 
poor, Sherburne in particular having very 
poor land and not much of a crop in the 
last seven or eight years. Mr. Dooley’s 
company has a high rural rate—$2.00 me- 
tallic, net, and $1.75 grounded net. Neigh- 
boring companies have rates of $1.75 and 
$1.50 net. 


Summer Resort Business. 

The speaker stated he does everything 
possible for the subscribers and that there 
has been no complaint relative to the rates. 
In six months he has lost more than 20 
per cent of his stations of which he had a 
total of about 200. The removals were 
due to inability to pay rather than to dis- 
satisfaction with the rates. Mr. Dooley 
feels that the farmers will come back soon. 


A. H. Dreyer, speaking for Pope county, 
reported a loss in 1930 of two telephones 
and in 1931 a total net loss of 11. Some, 
however, were discontinued because of 
non-payment but they are practically all 
back now. He stated that his trouble be- 
gan just before Christmas when the local 
bank closed. 


Bills for service three months in advance 
are sent out between Christmas and New 
Year’s—and on January 3, 11 telephones 
were ordered out. Seven persons were in- 
terviewed and Mr. Dreyer arranged to give 
the discount on their promise to pay in 
three months. 

The others were told to use their tele- 
phones until a man could get out within 
two to four weeks to remove the instru- 
ment. Only two of the four held out to 
have their telephones taken out. One of 
these finally asked to have the telephone 
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reconnected without a charge being made. 
When this was done, he paid six months 
in advance. 

Mr. Dreyer, speaking of collections, said 
there was $965 outstanding at the close of 
1931, representing about $14 per station, 
and this includes three months’ toll. A 
neighboring company did not lose any sta- 
tions but had $3,500 outstanding at the end 
of 1931, an average of $32 per station. 

E. L. Wright, of Alexandria, said that 
Douglas county, as a whole, showed a loss 
of 264 stations out 3,633, a loss of 7% per 
cent, which was not a bad condition. He 
gave details of different sections of the 
county and spoke of the Central Telephone 
Co., of Carlos, which is owned by farm- 
ers. It put in two miles of cable under- 
ground and showed a gain of 11 telephones. 


The Results of Friendliness. 

In Alexandria, any trouble had will be 
cleared as the banks pay up. Mr. Wright 
told of running a cable to a lake resort 
and charging a special rate of $36 for 
three months’ service. The cable is filled 
and additional single-party business cannot 
be taken. Any new subscribers are asked 
to take party lines. 

Jas. A. Innes, of Kimball, speaking of 
Meeker county, said that in one town in 
which there was a bank failure, 160 sub- 
scribers out of 900 disconnected but there 
were no complaints on rates. Collections 
were reported as good. In one exchange a 
thorough analysis of lost stations is being 
made and information collected regarding 
subscribers and whether they had any sons 
or daughters. The loss in this place is 
higher than it should be and the company 
is going to try out a plan for increasing 
business. 

The merchants have been visited and the 
size of paper sacks used by them to con- 
tain goods for customers ascertained. On 
one side of the sack will be placed an ad- 
vertisement of the telephone company and 
on the other an advertisement of the local 
merchant. The merchants are favorable to 
this plan because every telephone discon- 
nected means a loss to them. 

A series of letters is also planned. As it 
is now near seeding time, the seed men 
have been asked to include in their letters 
a paragraph concerning the telephone com- 
pany. The results obtained from this cam- 
paign are expected to be learned within 
90 days. 

Walter Moork, of Aitkin, stated that 
Aitkin county had been hit hard. A mill 
closed down and this was followed by the 
closing of the oldest bank. The owner of 
Aitkin-Dearborn Telephone Co., at Aitkin, 
and his wife, turned $80,000 over to the 
bank and took its frozen assets. All the 
depositors were paid with interest. 

The mill reopened a week later, and if 
Henry Ford will buy from the mines, 
things will start up. 

Out of a total of 1,800 telephones, 6" 
were lost. In Aitkin, there was a gain of 
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six stations, and in Dearborn there was no 
change. The farmers are beginning to get 
hostile and want taxes reduced. Mr. Moork 
has attended the farm meetings and has 
also sent letters to the farm line companies 
offering to attend their meetings and help 
in any way desired. He has received a 
number of invitations as a result of these 
letters. 

V. Martinsen, of Sebeka, in reporting 
for Wadena county, said that his company 
switched about 400 rural telephones on 26 
lines of 18 different companies. It lost 10 
rural telephones and gained seven in town. 
Its net revenues were greater than the 
previous year. The company has used ad- 
vertising which has helped greatly. Mr. 
Martinsen also has made it a practice to 
attend every rural line meeting possible, 
and most of the companies are paying in 
advance quarterly. 

One farm group called a meeting to dis- 
cuss rates. Although not invited, Mr. Mar- 
tinsen was there. Nothing was done at this 
meeting but Mr. Martinsen did a lot of the 
talking. His company has about $100 of 
test equipment and tests farm lines free of 
charge and makes repairs with a charge. 
He helps to repair the rural lines, some- 
times with a charge and sometimes with- 
out. 

The last speaker was P. M. Ferguson, 
of Mankato, reporting for Blue Earth 
county. Mr. Ferguson s‘ated that his com- 
pany closed the year with a loss of 103 
telephones, which is slightly over 1 per 
cent. This would have been greater but 
for sales campaigns. One company south 
of Mankato has done a good job and its 
loss is not great. 

Mr. Ferguson stated that he had many 
awakenings during the year and declared 
the companies have spent too much time 
telling about the cost of doing business. 
“It is now time to tell the public what you 
are doing for them,” he declared. 

He advocated the use of the monthly 
bill envelopes to carry messages to sub- 
scribers. He was awakened to the value 
of the monthly envelopes for this purpose 
when local merchants came in and asked 
to use them. He thought their use would 
be as valuable to him as to the merchants. 
He has used them every month for the past 
year to convey messages to subscribers. 

The messages are printed on slips of 
paper about 34% by 6 inches. Sometimes 
colored ink is used and sometimes colored 
paper. Two typical messages were read 
as follows: 


PROTECTION — For Your Family 
and Possessions. 

Your telephone service is not a luxury. 
[t is a positive protection, a necessity. You 
Caiinot afford to be without it. 

\ rural subscriber recently had his tele- 
phone removed to economize. 

_ The following week a member of the 

family was taken ill with a heart attack. It 

Was necessary to go to a neighbor, a half- 
(Please turn ito page 49.) 
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give 3% full turns with the pliers at 
either end and you have a splice that’s as 
tight as a weld and will never let go. It’s 
air and moisture proof. It has high con- 
ductivity and, best of all, you'll make more 
line joints with National Sleeves, in a day. 
than with any other method. National 
Splicing Sleeves are indicated for line 
work if you want efficiency and economy. 


National Double 
Tube Sleeve 


“If It’s a Splice— sane es 
Make It a National” 


THE NATIONAL TELEPHONE 
SUPPLY COMPANY 


5100 Superior Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 
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What the Commissions Are Doing 





Up-to-the-Minute News Regarding the Activities of State and Interstate Com- 
missions, Courts and City Councils in Matters Concerning Telephone Com- 
panies—Summary of Commission Orders and Schedule of Telephone Hearings 


Appropriate $50,000 for .Investiga- 
tion of Holding Companies. 
Last week the House committee on in- 
terstate and foreign commerce voted an 
appropriation of $50,000 to be used in the 
investigation of facts regarding ownership 
of public utilities by holding companies 
urder the adopted resolution of Repre- 

sentative Rayburn, of Bonham, Texas. 

This investigation will be conducted 
under the direction of Dr. Walter M. W. 
Splawn, of the American University of 
Washington, D. C., who conducted the re- 
cent investigation of railroad holding com- 
panies. The investigation is expected to 
begin at once. 

Mayors of Indiana Cities Adopt 
Resolutions Affecting Utilities. 
Mayors of 24 Indiana cities met recently 

at Martinsville, Ind., and outlined a tenta- 
tive program designed to curb expansions 
and reduce profits of utilities in Indiana. 
As the meeting neared its close, after a 
flurry of utility condemnation speeches, 
the mayors that a meeting 
would be held later to effect a permanent 
association of cities the avowed purpose of 
which is to reduce rates of all utilities— 
none excepted—elect officers and raise 
funds for their fight. 

Among the projects proposed were: 

Pledging of all legislative candidates to 
pass laws designed to correct evils, if any, 
in the present utility laws. 

Bring holding companies under the jur- 
isdiction of the Indiana Public Service 
Commission. 

Revise the law to permit cities to estab- 
lish utilities of their own or purchase 
privately-owned utility properties. 

Select public service commissioners by 
election rather than appointment by the 
governor. 


announced 


Permit the public service commission to 
be appointed by the governor, but give the 
Indiana general assembly the right to re- 
ject them if the appointees are believed un- 
suited for the work. 

Simplify the making of rates by requir- 
ing them to yield a return on the “used or 
useful property” alone within the 
munity affected. 

Fix rates on a basis of the actual money 
invested and not on the reproduction value. 

Remove all restrictions placed upon the 
operation of municipal utilities, which are 
controlled by the public service commission 
under the present law. 

Cities represented were Martinsville, 
Noblesville, Rushville, Union City, Tell 
City, Spencer, Marion, Sullivan, Bedford, 


com- 


Frankfort, Knightstown, Vincennes, Gary, 

Plainfield, Bloomington, Greencastle, Ko- 

komo, Shelbyville, Brazil, Lafayette, Hunt- 

ington, Greensburg, Evansville and New 

Albany. 

Denies Lower Rates to City and 
Rural Subscribers. 

The Kansas Public Service Commission 
on January 15 denied the application of 
W. M. Slopansky, city manager of Belle- 
ville, Kans., and the application of cer- 
tain rural subscribers, for lower rates at 
the Belleville exchange of the United Tele- 
phone Co. 

Because of the applications, complete 
valuation of the Belleville property of the 
telephone company was ordered. Three ex- 
hibits were prepared by the chief engineer 
of the commission. One showed the de- 
preciated value of the property as of Sep- 
tember 1, 1931, used and useful in fur- 
nishing telephone service, to be $116,815. 

In this exhibit that portion of the cen- 
tral office and garage which was not used 
for telephone purposes was eliminated. 
Also a wage scale was used in the com- 
pilation of unit costs, which was lower than 
the scale paid by the telephone company. 

Another exhibit showed the revenues re- 











Answers to Traffic Questions Pre- 
sented on Page 25. 

1. I would suggest asking the distant 
operator if she can secure the services 
of a schoolboy or one of her operators 
to act as messenger. 

2. If it is necessary to repeat a message 
due to any reason for which the tele- 
phone company is responsible, the num- 
ber of minutes charged on the call 
should be equivalent to the number of 
minutes for which charge would have 
been made if the service had been 
normal. 

3. When an operator is not busy with 
other work, she should enter her per- 
sonal number on a blank ticket and 
place this ticket on her bulletin holder. 
As many as three tickets are prepared 
in this manner and placed on the bul- 
letin holder in many of the exchanges. 
Having these entries made in advance 
saves time when a call is recorded. A. 
M. or P. M. may also be entered on 
the ticket in the filing time space in 
advance of recording the call. 

4. “Thank you” has been accepted as the 

preferable acknowledgment. 

A “ticket locate” requires an IN ticket 

and must be passed to the TTC TX. 


on 
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ceived by the company from all sources, 
and the expenditures necessary in furnish- 
ing service for the year ending August 1, 
1931. This report of the accountant finds 
the balance available for depreciation and 
return to be $7,314. <A third exhibit 
showed the annual expense of deprecia- 
tion to be $5,610, leaving $1,704, or 1.46 
per cent, for a return on the present-day 
value of the property. 

Opinions were expressed by applicants 
that telephone rates should be reduced in 
keeping with the low prices of farm prod- 
ucts. Statements were made to the effect 
that if the rates were reduced a large 
number of additional telephones would be 
installed, thus offsetting any loss in reve- 
nue to the telephone company resulting 
from the decrease in rates. 

The value of the property as found by 
the commission’s engineers, when consid- 
ered with the values found by the engi- 
neers of the telephone company which 
allowed a .93 per cent return, is believed to 
reflect the minimum fair value of the 
property. The exchange is apparently 
being operated as economically as it can be 
operated, consistent with the furnishing of 
adequate service. The present rate of re- 
turn on the value of the property of 1.46 
per cent reflects a rate of return which, the 
commission stated, cannot be considered 
more than a fair return. 

“Concerning the applicant’s statement.” 
said the commission’s report, “of the prob- 
ability of a large station gain in the event 
of a rate reduction, it is apparent that 
practically no change in the number of sta- 
tions on this exchange has been accom- 
plished in the last 20 years, and it is be- 
lieved that the possibility of obtaining suf- 
ficient additional business to offset a de- 
crease in rates is remote. The commission, 
with the above facts in mind, cannot legally 
order rates in effect which would produce 
a lower rate of return than that now being 
received by the telephone company.” 


Detailed Cost Data Requested in 
Ohio Bell Case. 


On January 27, in the latest hearing of 
the eight-year-old rate controversy, the 
state of Ohio asked that the Ohio Bell 
Telephone Co. furnish the Ohio Public 
Utilities Commission with detailed data on 
the costs and profits of the Western Elec- 
tric Co. and the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., on material and license con- 
tracts with the Ohio company. 

At the end of a full day of arguments, 
Judge Frank Geiger, member of the com- 

(Please turn to page 49.) 
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GOOD SPIRIT SHOWN AT 
MINNESOTA MEETING. 
(Concluded from page 45.) 


mile-or more distant, to telephone the doc- 
tor. Fortunately, the doctor arrived in 
time to revive the patient, but he told me 
personally that it was a case of minutes 
only between life and death. 

Yes, that family now has their telephone 
service restored and swedr that it will be 
the last thing they will part with. 

An unfortunate feature of this incident 
was that in the excitement and hurry in 
making the trip to telephone the doctor, 
certain damages were encountered to their 
automobile. The cost of repairs would 
have paid ior the telephone service for 
27 months. 

MANKATO CITIZENS TELEPHONE Co. 


PROTECTION — For Your Family 
and Possessions. 

It may be a burglar at dead of night, or 
a fire in your home, or the house next 
door. What a comfort a telephone is at 
such a time. 

Do you know that calls for the police 
and fire department are received almost 
exclusively by telephone? 

Do you realize that if it were not for 
the telephone system in Mankato, the city 
would be obliged to increase its police 
force and install a very costly alarm sys- 
tem for both police and fire departments, 
the cost of which, including the upkeep, 
would increase your taxes very consider- 
ably ? 

The average cost of residence telephone 
service is about 7 cents per day, a small 
amount to pay for protection. 

In addition, your telephone serves you 
in many ways that saves more than its cost 
each day. An extension telephone will in- 
crease your protection at a small addi- 
tional cost. 

MANKATO CITIZENS TELEPHONE Co. 


One of these inserts, it will be noticed, 
is addressed to the farmer and the other 
to the town subscribers, as farmers must 


be talked to differently from town people. 


“Get some story to send out each 
month,” Mr. Ferguson urged. “Use asso- 
ciation advertising. Make more use of 


your association; it’s a clearing house for 
our troubles. Keep hitting the ball and 
get by the next two months, then we will 
be in clover.” 
Secretary J. C. Crowley closed the dis- 
cussions by telling of some plans the asso- 
ciation has in mind. 
Ties 


He spoke of the se- 
advertisements furnished by the 
association. In 90 days of its use, he said, 


of 


more than 900,000 readers in the state will 
have read it. One company in Canada is 
going to use the cuts on pages in its 
dire ‘tory. 

Mr. Crowley then related an instance 


used 


in advertising and publicity in local 
hewspapers and urged the telephone man- 
agers to capitalize these things as they 
happen in their communities. 


et’s keep pounding the value of the 


service to the people we serve,” he said 
in closing. 

I A. Glaeser then read the report of 
the resolutions committee and all were 
adoted. One resolution endorsed and 





TELEPHONY 


supported the celebration of the 200th anni- 
of Washington's birth; 
expressed appreciation and thanks to the 
manufacturers hotel 
speakers who assisted in making the con- 


versary another 


and exhibitors, and 


vention the success it was. Another reso- 
lution read: 

“Be it resolved, That the Minnesota Tel- 
ephone Association hereby expresses its op- 
position to the imposition of taxes on tele- 
phone toll messages, calling attention to 
the fact that the proposed taxes, expressed 
in percentages, are terrifically high sales 
taxes, particularly on the short-haul busi- 
ness. 

The 
operate 285 exchanges and serve approxi- 
mately 245,000 subscribers in Minnesota. 


Independent telephone companies 


Be It Further Resolved, That a copy of 
these resolutions be sent to all Minnesota 
senators and representatives in Congress.” 

The secretary directed to send a 
message of sympathy and best wishes for 
his early recovery to 


was 


Johnson, of 
Watertown, a member of the association’s 
advisory committee. 


Levi 


There being no further business, final 
adjournment was taken at 1:00 p. m. 


WHAT THE COURTS AND 
COMMISSIONS ARE DOING. 
(Continued from page 46.) 
that for 
company 


suggested counsel the 
the get together and 
determine a method of procuring the in- 
formation. Neither to the 
suggestion and the commissioner ordered 


mission, 
state and 


would agree 
an early stenographic report of the argu- 
ments to facilitate adjudication of the con- 
troversy. 

and 
J. Herbert, contend- 
ed the materials should be provided by the 
company. 


Attorney General Gilbert Bettman 


his assistant, Thomas 


They accepted the company’s 
offer to open the books of Western Electric 
and A. T. & T., in New York for 


spection on some of the requests but in- 


in- 


sisted that great time and expense would 
be involved if the state is required to send 
its accountants to New York to delve into 
records pertaining to numerous cost details. 

A claim of Mr. Bettman’s that the 
wanted the to search “a 
haystack for a needle” was answered by 
Karl E. the 


who claimed the state wants the company 


company state 


Burr, counsel for company, 
to provide a haystack so it can search for 
semething not heretofore brought out in 
the several years the case has been in con- 
troversy. 

Mr. Burr charged that the attorney gen- 
eral’s 


“ 


request is “a mere fishing expedi- 
tion.” 

Mr. Herbert argued that 
seeking to “throw a searchlight” on the 
totals submitted in the of the 
comptrollers of the Western Electric and 
A. T. & T. companies. 

More than a the commission 
fixed a tentative valuation on the telephone 


the state is 


exhibits 


year 


ago 
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GENERAL DRY BATTERIES 


INCORPORATED 


CLEVELAND, O. 


Makers of all types of dependable 
Dry Batteries for Radio, Ignition, 
Flashlight and General Use. 














During recent years 
J have been privileged 
to appraise Telephone 

hanges all over the 
United States. The 
list totals 750. Would 
you like te avail your- 
self of my services? 


1038-9 Lemcke 
Building 




















Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 


221 North La Salle St. CHICAGO 

















CONSULTING 


Telephone Engineer 
GARRISON BABCOCK 


AMERICAN TELECHRONOMETER CO. 
White Building 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 

















SPOONER & MERRILL, Inc. 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Specialists in Public Utilities 
TELEPHONE - ELECTRIC - GAS 
WATER - RAILWAY 
Valuation—Hxamination—Engineering 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
20 No. Wacker Drive 














‘Consulting Telephone Engineers 


WwW. ©. POLK—J. W. WOPAT 
Plans, Estimates and Reports, 
Appraisals and Supervision 
101 West llth St. Kansas City, Mo. 











W. H. CRUMB 


Telephone Engineer 

























9 South Clinton St. Chicago 
= eain 
uum) CHAPMAN 
LIGHTNING ARRESTERS 

MADE BY 
MINNESOTA ELECTRIC CO 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











J. G. WRAY & CO. 


Telephone Engineers 


Specialists in Appraisals. Rate Surveys, 
nancial Investigations, Organization, 
and Operation of Telephone Companies. 
J. G. Wray, Fellow A. I. E. E. 
Cyrus G. Hiil 
2130 ers Bldg., Chicago 











Please mention TELEPHONY when communicating with its advertisers. 
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properties for rate-making purposes. After 
protests were filed by the company and the 
state, the case was reopened to permit sub- 
mission of the evidence of the Western 
Electric and A. T. & T. comptrollers. 
The rate controversy had its inception in 
1924 when a number of applications by 
the Ohio Bell company for advanced rates 
were consolidated into a state-wide inquiry. 


Southwestern Bell Offers Settle- 
ment in Tax Suit. 

The Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., 
on January 26, offered to pay $38,000 
alleged due to the state of Oklahoma, as 
license fees on additional capital invested 
in the state by a foreign corporation after 
payment of the initial fee. 

This offer is the full amount of taxes 
claimed to be due since 1921, when the 
law authorizing the tax was passed. It does 
not, however, include the $25-a-day penalty 
demanded in Governor W. H. Murray’s 
recent suit for $644,000. 

A demurrer to that suit, filed by the 
Southwestern company in the district court, 
was upheld by Judge R. P. Hill. The 
theory of his decision was that when a 
foreign corporation paid the original fee it 
became a citizen of the state and the addi- 
tional fee would be a discrimination be- 
tween it and a domestic corporation. 

Claude Nowlin, company attorney, made 
the offer to Attorney General J. Berry 
King, who referred it to Governor Murray. 
With the offer were enclosed the reasons 
upon which the failure to pay the fee were 
based and copies of affidavits by former 
state officials, which were claimed to prom- 
ise that if the company were later found 
subject to the tax, no penalty would be 
imposed. 

Mr. Nowlin, in his letter to Mr. King, 
pointed out that the company on this advice 
made no tender of the fees, while during 
the same period it had paid into the state 
treasury approximately eight million dol- 
lars in taxes. He said it had never been 
the policy of the company to attempt to 
avoid its share of tax burden. 


Rural Subscribers Denied Lower 
Rate as Not Being Justified. 
The Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse 
Commission has denied the petitions of 
C. W. Gorres, R. B. Flaig, et al., re- 
questing that the net rate of $18.00 per 
year charged for rural service furnished 
by the Minnesota Union Telephone Co. in 
Sanborn, Minn., vicinity, be reduced to $12 
per year. The petitioners claimed it was 
impossible to pay the present rate because 
of prevailing low prices they are receiving 

for their farm products. 

The commission investigated the situa- 
tion and found that the village of Sanborn 
is incorporated with a population of 518 


people. The 1930 report of the Minnesota 
company, which acquired the Sanborn 
Telephone Exchange plant in January, 
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1929, showed 106 local and 135 rural sul- 
scribers in the territory. Present rural 
subscribers have dwindled to 122 and ‘t 
was found that satisfactory service hes 
been rendered over full metallic circuits. 

The commission admitted that markct 
prices for farm products are unusually 
low but held the law does not allow this 
as justification. for 
rates. 

Net earnings of the company for 1930 
were $834.43. If a reduction of $6 a year 
be made in the rural rates, the commission 
found it would reduce the company’s net 
earnings $732 per year or to $102.32, a 
proposition which the commission felt it 
could not legally subscribe to. 


reducing telephone 








Nebraska Ranchmen Permitted to 
Abandon Rendition of Service. 
The Nebraska State Railway Commis- 

sion, which some months ago ordered 

Thomas P. Hamilton & Sons, of Thedford, 

Neb., into the telephone business because 

of the manner in which the firm was selling 

telephone service, has given them permis- 
sion to ease themselves out again. 

Mr. Hamilton and his sons operate sev- 
eral large ranches in northwestern Ne- 
braska, and for their own convenience had 
erected some 30 miles of telephone pole 
line, equipped with wires, and had inter- 
connected their properties. In the course 
of time several ranchmen on lands between 
the Hamilton homes and down several 





ACCOUNTING 


HERDRICH ANI AND BOGGS 


Certified 
Spec in Telephone Accounting 
and te Cases Since 1918 
901-7 Continental Bank Bldg. 
Indianapolis, Indiana 

















Universal Insulators 


will support your drop 
wires to your entire satis- 
ee and at a minimum 

Are you a user? 
} free on request. 


Universal Specialty Co. 


cae ee te. 




















CONSULTING TELEPHONE ENGINEERS 

Rates Financing Accounting Managing 
raisals = Reports 

Construction Wabeties 


TELEPHONE ENGINEERING AND 
MANAGEMENT COMPANY 





Lima, Ohio 














COFFEY SYSTEM 


Exclusive Te one Accountants 
CERTIFIED 


Systems Installed 
Audits and Special Services 
CENTRAL ACCOUNTING DEPARTMENT 
Consolidated Bidg., Indianapolis 
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valleys asked for and were given service. 

When satisfactory contracts could not be 
made with the town exchanges, the wires 
were termina‘ed in stores. This created a 
confusion that resulted in complaints and 

hearing after which Thomas P. Ham- 
ilton & Sons were given connections to the 
exchanges at Thedford and Brownlee un- 
der a toll division contract. 

Mr. Hamilton told the commission that 
this had not resulted satisfactorily, tolls 
being few and far between, and that the 
hard times had forced most of his sub- 
scribers in the ranch section to order out 
their telephones, leaving him with too few 
patrons to make it other than a losing 
proposition to serve them. 

The commission investigated, and found 
only half a dozen men left on the lines, 
and as the revenue was not sufficient to 
justify maintenance of 30 miles in standard 
service condition, it gave permission for the 
Hamiltons to retire from the telephone 
business. 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 

January 21: Order issued approving the 
acquisition by the Bell Telephone Co. of 
Pennsylvania of the properties of the East 
Branch Telephone Co., of East Branch, Pa. 

ILLINOIs. 

January 7: Granville Telephone Co.'s 
I. C. C. 1, schedule of rates and rules and 
regulations applicable to Granville, effec- 
tive January 18, filed and no action taken. 

January 12: Order approved dismissing 
complaint of Ray Burgett, et al., against 
the Milford Telephone Exchange Co. and 
the A. J. Helmer estate relative to unsat- 
isfactory telephone service in the vicinity 
of Milford. 

January 12: Order approved granting 
to the Milford Telephone Exchange Co. a 
certificate of convenience and necessity for 
the construction or reconstruction of rural 
telephone lines in certain territory south- 
west of the city of Milford in Iroquois 
county, and for the transaction of a tele- 
phone public utility business in this terri- 
tory. 

January 19: Order issued approving 
traffic agreement filed January 13, between 
the Illinois Commercial Telephone Co. and 
the Mitchellsville Telephone Co. covering 
the connection of the toll lines of the for- 
mer with the exchange system of the latter 
and the joint handling of toll messages. 

January 20: Application of the Dongola 
Home Mutual Telephone Co. to file, effec- 
tive January 1, 1932, its rate schedule I. 
C. C. No. 2, cancelling I. C. C. No. 1, 
providing rates for telephone service in 
Dongola. 

January 21:  Patoka Telephone Ex- 
change Co.’s I. C. C. 1, covering service 
connection, and move and change charges 
applicable to Patoka and vicinity, effective 
February 10, filed and no action taken by 
the commission. 

January 21: Illinois Commercial Tele- 
Phone Co.’s rate schedules applicable to 
Alpion, effective December 18, 1931, filed 
an] no action taken. 

anuary 21: Highland Telephone Co.'s 
. C. C. 1, covering toll rates, effective 
December 18, 1931, filed and no action 
talen by the commission. 

_!ebruary 24: Pending an appraisal and 
Inventory to be made of the properties of 
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the Middle States Telephone Co. by the 
commission, the hearing on the citation to 
the company to show cause why rates 
should not be reduced in Pekin, South Pe- 
kin, Havana, Lacon, Park Ridge and Des 
Plaines continued to this date from Jan- 
uary 27. 
INDIANA. 

January 29: Order issued authorizing 
the Batesville Telephone Co., of Bates- 
ville, to sell $45,000 in bonds to provide 
funds for improvements. 

KANSAS. 

January 15: Order issued denying ap- 
plication of certain rural subscribers of 
Belleville and W. M. Slopansky, city man- 
ager of that city, asking for lower rates 
at the Belleville exchange of the United 
Telephone Co. 

MINNESOTA. 

January 25: Order issued denying peti- 
tions of C. W. Gorres, R. B. Flaig, et al., 
asking that the net rate of $18.00 per year, 
now in effect for rural service in the San- 
born exchange area of the Minnesota 
Union Telephone Co., be reduced to $12.00 
per year. The commission held that the 
fact that market prices for farm products 
were unusually low did not justify lower- 
ing of telephone rates. 

NEBRASKA. 

January 19: In the matter of the appli- 
cation of the Pawnee Telephone Co. for 
authority to issue a long-term note for 
$10,000 to take up all outstanding indebt- 
edness and to provide working capital; 
evidence adduced and cause taken under 
advisement. 

January 21: In the matter of the appli- 
cation of the Hemingford Telephone Co. 
(newly organized) to issue $20,000 of se- 
curities ; evidence adduced and cause taken 
under advisement. 

January 26: Application filed by the 
Martell Telephone Co. for authority to re- 
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duce all gross rates 50 cents a month for a 
period of one year, payment to be made 
in advance during the first quarter for six 
months’ service. 

January 26: Application filed by the 
Glenwood Telephone Co. asking authority 
to reduce its rates at its Bladen exchange 
$1.00 for six months by allowing a dis- 
count of that amount for dues paid six 
months in advance during the first month 
of each six months’ period. 

January 29: Application filed by the 
Glenwood Telephone Co. for authority to 
publish gross and net rates at its Rosemont 
exchange. 

New York. 

February 4: Hearing in Lima on com- 
mission’s own motion as to the service and 
facilities provided by the Rochester Tele- 
phone Corp. in village of Lima, Living- 
ston county. 

February 10: Hearing in Winthrop on 
the commission's investigation as to the 
telephone equipment and service of the 
Nicholville Home Telephone Co., which 
operates in part of St. Lawrence county. 

The Nicholville Home Telephone Co. is 
operated by Gordon D. Babcock and has 
exchanges at Nicholville and Winthrop. 
The commission decided that an investiga- 
tion and hearing as to the telephone equip- 
ment and service of the Nicholville com- 
pany should be had after it had conducted 
an investigation of the equipment and ser- 
vice at the Nicholville and Winthrop ex- 
changes. 

On10., 

January 27: In regard to the eight-year 
Bell rate controversy, the state of Ohio 
asked that the Ohio Bell Telephone Co. 
furnish the commission with detailed data 
on the costs and profits of the Western 
Electric Co. and the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. on material and license 
contracts with the Ohio company. 
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DROP—BRIDLE—INSIDE 


INSULATION OF RUBBER, COTTON AND WAX 
TO MEET OUR SPECIFICATIONS WHICH COVER 
THE LONG LIFE REQUIREMENTS OF 
THE TELEPHONE INDUSTRY 
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“REBUILT” TELEPHONE 
APPARATUS 
and Switchboard Equipment saves you 
from 30 to 50% over the cost of new. 
We Guarantee Quality and Efficiency. 
A FEW MAGNETO EQUIPMENT 


BARGAINS 
Western Electric No. 1317 latest short 
type compacts, 3-bar 1000-ohm, like 
BO cidtiwakenattowete ie ancaaeaeee $8.00 


Western Electric Local Battery Trans- 


mitters, complete with backs and 
RENEE oo oedad nis cdaccecden risen $1.00 
Concealed Cord type Receivers, com- 


plete with shells and caps and cords. 
eS eee ees rrr 75c 


Western Electric No. 2-C Ball type Line 


drops and jacks, 5 per strip........ $8.00 

New Receiver Shells and Caps, will fit 

SOOT: Re SONNE ii ctciscesseceaued 35c 
ADDRESS 


“Rebuilt” Equipment Department, 


Premier Plertrir [ompany 
Chicago, IIl. 


REMEMBER “Rebuilt” when connected with 
PREMIER—Means something. 





RECONSTRUCTED EQUIPMENT 


Kellogg No 2812 Latest type 5-bar 

1600 ohm Bdg. compacts @......... $10.50 
Kellogg N 2696 type 4-bar 1000 or 

1600 ohm Bdg. compacts @......... 8.00 
Kellogg No. 2696 type 5-bar 1000 or 

1600 ohm Bdg. compacts @......... 9.00 
Kellogg No F84 desk set with No. 

2361 5-bar 1600 ohm signal set @ 11.75 
Stromberg-Carlson No. 896 5-bar 1600 

ohm Bdg. compacts @.:....cccceees 9.75 
Western Elec No. 817 3-bar 1000 or 

1600 ohm Bdg. compacts @ $6.60 

t-bar @ $7.75—5-bar @..... err ree 8.75 
Dean No. 240 4-bar 1000 or 1600 ohm 

Bdg. compacts @ i Wr acl de ite ie Sesleri 6.25 
Chicago Tel. Supply 12-bar 1000 or 1600 

ohm Bdg. compacts @ $6.25 15-bar 

°° wseueuneae Terre TE Co OT ee 7.00 
Western Elec. No. 76 or No. 25A re- 

peating coils, per coil @........... 2.7 
Dean Elec Receivers with new shell 


me Oe ED . Sunt lesasebemaweasaneescosks 1.10 
Write for Bulletins 
REBUILT ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT CO. 
1940 West 21ist Str., Pilsen Station 
Chicago, Tl. 





HAVE YOU ANY OLD TELE- 
PHONE EQUIPMENT 
TO BUY OR SELL? 


Then try the “Opportunities” page in 
TELEPHONY for it will give you 
quick and pleasing results, as the fol- 
lowing letter from the Manteca Tele- 
phone Co., Manteca, Calif., testifies: 


“Enclosed please find check in pay- 
ment of invoice for classified adver- 
tisement. Had fine results from the 
advertisement as is usual in good old 
TELEPHONY.” 


We receive many similar letters 
every day. 


WHY DON’T YOU GIVE IT A TRIAL? 











POSITIONS WANTED 





WANTED—By experienced girl, po- 
sition as telephone operator. Go any- 
where. Address 8094, care of TELE- 
PHONY. 





POSITION WANTED—By university 
graduate, thoroughly experienced cen- 
tral office work, including automatic 
telephone practice, toll, local, testing, 
plant maintenance. Speaks Spanish. 
Has managerial ability—address 8109, 
care of TELEPHONY. 








POSITION WANTED—AIll around 
telephone man with technical manager- 
ial experience having ability to place 
telephone properties on better paying 
basis. Willing to go any place—address 
8110, care of TELEPHONY. 





NEED WORK—Telephone  trouble- 
shooter—lineman—manager, 27 and mar- 
ried, with 6 years’ experience, both com- 
mon and magneto telephones—will go 
anywhere—hest references—work guar- 
anteed. Address 8105, care of TELE- 
PHONY. 





FOR SALE 








WESTERN Electric No. 1317 wall phones 


5-bar 1600 or 2v0v. Heavy duty. Nearly 
new, $12.00. 

WESTERN Electric desk stands with 
No. 315 signalling sets. 3-bar, $10.50, 5 


bar $12.00. 


TELEPHONE REPAIR SHOP 
1760 Lunt Ave., Chicago, Ill. 














SWITCHBOARD 
LAMPS 


Kellogg 48-A late type 
with Phenol fibre base.$20 ea. 


Lee reer 18 ea 
IN Sid oep in aici Rlniacans 15 ea 
Western Electric 2-J.... .18 ea 
Western Electric 2-F.... .18 ea. 
Western Electric 2-U.... .18 ea. 


Western Electric 2-G.... .18 ea. 


BUCKEYE TELEPHONE & 
SUPPLY COMPANY 


Columbus, Ohio 














FOR SALE—1 Water Still, about 1 
gallon per hr; Gas Burner $25.00; 1-50- 
Amp. Westinghouse Cooper Hewitt Rec- 
tifier, 110-120 volts A. C. for charging 
Telephone Batteries of 11 cells with 
extra taps for 17 cells, 1 extra tube. Ad- 


dress 8112, care of TELEPHONY. 





WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED—To purchase a Western 
Electric 50-pair protected used cable 
box. Address Bayou Telephone Co., 
Bayou La Batre, Alabama. 
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INCLUDING 
AUTOMATIC 
SWITCHING 


SMITH 


= 





If a man is to succeed in the busi- 
ness world today he must be “worthy 
ef his hire.” 

So it is with books. They also must 
give the reader his money’s worth. 

In offering “Telephony, Including Au- 
tomatic Switching,” for sale, its pub- 
lishers have arranged an excellent col- 
lection of helpful information and data 
fully illustrated and up-to-date for 
the telephone man. 

TELEPHONY, including AUTO- 
MATIC SWITCHING, is written by 
Arthur Bessey Smith, E. E. Automatie 
ewitching is certainly being rapidly 
adopted, and the construction of every 
switch, relay and contraeter in the 
whole range of automatic devices is 
elearly presentable. 

Pocket size, bound in Leatherette, 
@old Stamping, 500 pages, 268 illustra- 
tions and Wiring Diagrams. Price $2.56. 


TELEPHONY PUBLISHING CORP 


608 So. Dearborn St., Chicage 
Telephone—Wabash 8604 
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